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| LS Vibe, | i 
THE WIDOW’S GOOSE. SS 
By Ruth Chesterfield. | w< : SBS: 


The Widow Faber had the reputation of being | ; 
awitch. Not that she was ever seen riding a} 
broomstick on stormy nights, or that she had} 
ever been found guilty of any particular mis- | 
chief, such as is usually attributed to the “weird 
sisters,” but there were things which looked | 
mysterious, and therefore suspicious. 

To begin with, nothing whatever was known | 
of her antecedents, so that the widest scope was | 
left for the imagination. Then she had bought | 
for a trifle the old tumble-down house at the | 
foot of Devil’s-Den Hill, which everybody be- 
Heved to be haunted; and what could be the 
character of a person who would voluntarily 
choose the society of ghosts and hobgoblins? | 

The cave itself, too, was in very bad repute, 
as may be inferred from its name—Devil’s Den 
—and this cave was but a few rods from her i 
back door; in fact, it was said that, summer and [Po 2 
winter, spring and autumn, there was always a : : Ay 
path from one to the other. 7 

Moreover, the widow stayed at home and mind- 
ed her own affairs, which, in that part of the 
country, was about as singular a thing as a 
body could do. 

However, the time had gone by for hanging, | £@"dens and hen-roosts. 


ie 





| pected of helping himself from his neighbor’s 


burning and drowning witches, so, excepting Surprising that he at last conceived the idea of conscience can do, 
the annoyance of suspicious looks and imperti- | 8ppropriating the widow’s goose; but he decided |-ing geese, I advise you to look out for stray 
nent questions, the old lady continued to live | t® postpone the undertaking, for two reasons. goats.” 


unmolested in the single room she iad fitted up | First, that the old lady might forget the conver- | 
for her use. | 

She had a nice little gfrden, which she culti- | ture might he well fattened. 

vated with her own hands, a goat, a few hens, 
and some geese. Occasionally, she went to the | fore; and then, one moonlight night, he got into 

nearest store with a basket of eggs, and a hank his boat, and paddled to the opposite shore. | 
of yarn of her own spinning, which she ex- | There were perils to be encountered which | 
changed for groceries, and sometimes she got a | might have staggered a less resolute. person, but | 
little money by the sale of a goose, a chicken, | little they troublethim. The Widow Faber was | 
or a bag of feathers. | called a witch; for that he did not care a fig. | 

So, in one way or another, she contrived to | The house was haunted; “but,’’ said he to him- 

eke out a scanty living, but it wasn’t strange | self, “if she can stand the ghosts, can.” Again, 

that she looked thin and melancholy, that her | to avoid being seen, it was necessary to make, a 
heavy, beetling brows were knit with care, and | circuit in the rear of the house, which would | 
that her nose and chin seemed to grow longer | bring him close to the mouth of Devil’s Den; 
and sharper every day; in short, that she more | but, when he had taken a long pull and a strong | 
and more realized the popular idea of a witch ;— | pull from the bottle in his pocket, he felt ready | 
not strange, for it is a hard thing for a lone, to face the Prince of Darkness himself; so he 

woman to grapple with the great problem of | passed boldly on. 

existence under any circumstances, and harder| He heard nothing put the lazy chirp of the! 
yet when she is poor, and old, and feeble. grasshoppers, and the sighing of the wind in the, 

One day, as the widow was in the yard, feed- pine trees which covered the hill, and swept | 
ing the white goose, along came Wirt Lecum, a | away into an interminable forest behind; he 
good-for-naught, who lived the other side of the | Saw nothing, save the moonlight, glancing 
lake. Perceiving the widow, he leaned over the | through the boughs, upon some rock or stump 
hoard-fence, and, bidding her “Good-morning,” | in his pathway, startling him only for the mo-| 
remarked, “That’s a fine fowl 0’ yourn.”’ | ment; and, in a short time, he stood by the pen | 

“And so she should be, Mr. Lecum.” | which contained “the pride of the flock.” | 

“How’s that?’ He peered cautiously about. All was still. 

“Why, I’m fatting her for the judge’s Christ-| So he grasped the unhappy bird, stifling an 
mas dinner.” | incipient cackle by placing his hand ever her 

“Dew tell! Wal, she’s fit for the judge, or | beak, and fled swiftly up the hill. 
the governor either. Any more like her?” As he approached the cave, it seemed to him | 

“No. Icall her ‘the pride of the flock.’” | that he saw a pair of eyes glaring at him from | 

“Want to know! And so the judge, he be- | the entrance; but he was too much clated with | 
spoke her of you? No doubt he’ll pay you a| his success, and, possibly, wiih the contents of | 
pretty price.” | his bottle, to be easily terrified; so he not only 

“QO, yes, for the judge is an honest man, and | kept on his way, but, putting his thumb to his 
generous, too.” | nose, twirled his fingers derisively. 

“That’s so, and I'm glad you’ve had the Inck| Apparently, this insult was too much for the 
to get into his good graces.” Then, after a few owner of the eyes, who emerged from ‘the cave, 
common-place remarks about the weather, and’ displaying a head crowned with a pair of horns, 
alittle gossip about the news of the day, Wirt | and pursued his adversary, who ran, frightened, 
walked on, thoughts of the goose still uppermost | down the hill, vaulted wildly over the wall, and 
in his foolish head. “Roast goose, stuffed with | fell, head-foremost, into a tangle of brambles. 
onions and sage, and garden sarce to match; the At the same moment, a lauglrang through the 
whole to be follered by a tall plum pudding. | woods, which made his blood run cold. 

Cracky! wouldn’t I like to dine with the judge| He ventured to open his eyes, and saw, bend- 
next Christmas day?” and Wirt cut a caper | ing over him, a young man in sailor gar). 
which made his coat-tails stand out at right an-| ‘Who are you?” gasped Wirt. 

gles with his body, and the brim of his old straw| “First, who are you,” returned the other, 
hat flap up and down in the breeze.’ rousing honest people from their slumbers at 

Now, Wirt was a man who never worked for | this time of night?” 
any thing which he could procure by an pean “Honest people,” said Wirt; “then you aint. 
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THE WIDOW’S GOOSE. 


| sation they had had, and secord, that thyowr-) Gat ot the briars, and beheld-the cause of his 


e and they all seemed to wonder that I could be a 
traveller, and never touch either. ; 

It is generally supposed, in Europe and Amer- 
ica, that housekeepers here in the East have lit- 
tle care or vexation, where every family employs 
sO many servants; but, on the contrary, their 
troubles seem to multiply in direct ratio to the 
number of servants employed. No servant there 
will do move than one thing. If engaged as a 
nurse, it is only to care for one child; if as a 
groom, it is only to care for one horse, or, at 
most, one span of horses; and, as all the Malays 
are bent on doing every thing the easiest way, 
it is almost as much trouble to watch them as 
to do their work. 


——____—$4 9) 


For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 


CuarTer X.— Disaster. 
ESAS Bel’s wonderment over Kate's words was soon 
removed, when, to her pleased surprise, she was 
allowed to take charge of a class of young pu- 
pils in piano music, and so excused from farther 
dining-room work. For their sake she was still 
more thorough with herself, and in her less 
“Thank you for the compliment,” said the busy days spent hours in practice; especially 
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Next time you go out steal- with an original organ voluntary, for the anni- 
versary exercises. 

Winter and lagging spring passed away at 
Wirt, who was now quite reassured, scrambled last, and the girls were eagerly looking forward 


! 
It was not, therefore, | youth, laughing; “that shows what a guilty as she had it in mind to gratify Mrs. Fields 
\ 
| 
| 


to #&e close of school, in what Kate called a 


disaster, which was indeed the widow’s goat, | «))qe ribbon and white muslin flutter” Thev 
He suffered several weeks to pass away, there-| quietly browsing by the wayside, while the | were also anticipating an annual festival, in 


goose, which had escaped when he made his | which they celebrated “May day” on the last of 
wild plunge over the wall, was seeking an en- 


the month, by going into the woods, or to the 
trance to its pen. 


river. This year the choice was for the river. 
As to the young man, he proved to be the Mrs, Snow, as commissary of the provisioning 
widow’s son, Conrad, who ran away to sea department, commenced preparations for the 
while quite a lad, and who had long been given important affair, days beforehand. 
up for dead, but who, having sowed his wild) «what do we do?” asked Bel. 
oats, had now returned to comfort his mother — «po!” said Kate. “Everything that’s jolly. 
ase “4 i Ment } fer: — are some fishermen’s houses, where we 
nd as to Wirt, that valiant hero was suffered | jeaye orse vons, § re 8 . 
Ri oerchpegeognienyt pen henge ope ges 
ture was freely circulated, and became the theme | Fiejqs js amiable, we ¢ 
for so much jesting and banter that, at last, if 
any one did so much as utter the word “goose” 
in his presence, he took it as a personal affront. 
I have only to add further, that Conrad fitted 
up the old house so that it became one of the} when the happy day came, Bel found it as 
most attractive dwellings in the neighborhood, | Kate had described. They rowed to a green 
and entirely lost its reputation of being haunt- | gem of an island, midway of the river, behind 
ed; that, under the genial influence of prosper | which an unfortunate steamboat bad grounded 
ity, the widow became quite another woman, ! yon a sand bar. It was about opposite the 
and soon ceased to be stigmatized as a witch; | spot which had been selected for a dining- 
and that, on the following Christmas, the judge | jail, because of the numerous boulders, which 
dined royally off “the pride of the flock.” 


an sail on the river; 
James will make a fire—there’s the cutest place, 
all rocks and trees—and we'll have coffee out of 
tin mugs, and leaves for plates and napkins— 
just the best kind of a time. 


| served as rocky tables and seats, with which it 
a | abounded, as well as the grateful shade. When, 

at noon, the gay group collected from all points 
WHAT THEY EAT IN THE EAST. at the signal of a bell, a band of musicians on 


We often imagine that the natives of the East | board the steamer gave them a mclodious greet- 
Indies live chiefly on curry and rice; but Mr. | ing, and continued their music, while the de- 
Bickmore, who has travelled extensively in that! lighted party remained at their meal. When 
region, gives a different view of the matter. | they had finished, the girls ran down to the 
They like good living as well as other people, | water’s edge and joined in a return song of 
and are able to have it, too. He says: | thanks, at which the passengers cheered and 

Always once a day, and generally for dinner, | waved their hats and handkerchiefs. 
rice and curry appear; and to these are added| What the girls called the boulder ground— 
for dinner, potatoes, fried and boiled; fried ba- | it being the only spot for some miles along the 
nanas, (the choicest of all delicacies) various | river where these eurious stones were found— 
kinds of greens, and many sorts of pickles and | was a large nook at the foot of the bluff, which 
sambal, or vegetables mixed with red peppers. | at this place, instead of running up a sheer wall 

The next course is salad, and then are brought | of rock, receded cnough to have gathered to it- 
on bananas of three or four kinds, at all seasons; | self a deposit of soil and growth; steep, but not 
and at certain seasons, oranges, pumpelmases, | impassably so. Some of the girls, a ter dinner 
mangoes, mangoztins and rambatious; and as! amused themselves by climbing to the top amid 
this is but such a bill of fare as every man of | much hard scrambling, and merriment, and loss 
moderate means expects to provide, the people of | of breath. 
the West can see that their friends in the East,| Bel was part way up, behind one of her little 
as well as themsclyes, believe in the motto, | music scholars, when the child lost her hold by 
“Make the most of life.” the sudden uprooting of a bunch of weeds she 

A cigar, or pipe, and a small glass of gin, are | grasped, and began to slide backwards. 
generally regarded as indispensable things to| Bel caught at her dress, but in doing so lost 





process, and he had been more than once sus- ! old Scratch?” % 


perfect happiness by my good Dutch friends,' her own support, and both of them fell till 
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stopped by some thickly standing trees, near | stopping, bewildered, at the end of the para-| wheels, and this was the result; and Kate] 


the bottom of the hill. 
The ground was soft just there, and nothing 
but the fun of the tumble was thought of, but 


up, a large stone, that the feet of the climbers 
had dislodged above, came crashing down, 
striking Bel, as she lay, with its full force. 


“OQ, she’s killed!’ screamed Kate, who was | that her aunt had always exhibited the disquiet | 
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| graph. 
She read it again. The letter dropped into 
: her lap; she laid her head back against the 


the truth crept upon her. 


| Dr. Morgan would not have written anything | 


| but the facts, she knew, and she could see now 


brought to view a most remarkable specimen of 
a mutilated bag. 


“The only whole thing in it—and that’) sum he wanted, and substituted a ten, thinkin: 
before the laughing girls could pick themselves | sofa cushion and her face grew white and set as | squashed—is my tin botany case. 


It had some 
photographs for you in it, Bel, or I’d thrown 
the whole affair away.” 

| “Photographs for me!” 

“Yes, but don't be too curious—I must take 


just beginning to climb as Bel and her compan- | that puzzled her, whenever allusion had been | notice of this delicious coffee. Father had busi- 


ion commenced their descent. Those who were 
near by came running to the spot, but as they 
tried to help Bel to her feet, she fainted. 

“What shall we do?” 
despairingly, ‘‘she’s terribly hurt, somehow.” 

“Where’s James?” exclaimed Kate—‘there’s 
the boat.” 

“The boat! what do you mean?” 

“Why, the steamboat! May be there’s a-doc- 
tor.” | 
This bright suggestion was immediately acted 
upon, and in a very short time they had the sat- 
isfaction of sceing James returning from the | 
stranded steamer, with a passenger. They had 
collected shawls and water-proofs and made a | 
pillow for Bel, who still lay unconscious when | 
the doctor came up. | 

“It’s a serious job,” said he to Mrs. Fields, | 
after a brief examination; “her wrist is broken, 
and several bones in the hand. We’d better 
carry her to the fisherman’s, yonder, before she 
comes to.” 


This, with James’ help, was soon done, and ! 
when Bel revived, she was undergoing the tor- 
ture of having her sleeve removed, while the fa- 
miliar face of Dr. Morgan met her bewildered 
gaze. 

“l’ve kept up a steady growl for two hours at 
that sand bar,” said he, pleasantly, as he smiled 
at Bel’s amazed glance; “but I’m willing to | 
take it all back, now, and pass it over to you 
instead, for making me hurt you so, setting all 
these bones.” 

When the painful task was over, a question- 
ing arose as to the practicability of making Bel 
comfortable where she was for a few days, but 
when she roused out of another faint, enough 
to understand, she was so feverishly eager to be 
taken home, and so certain that she could bear 
it better than staying in a strange place, that it 
was finally decided she could be rowed down 
the river to a landing within a mile of Miss 
Spriggin’’, While Kate was to meet them there | 
with the Institute carriage. 

The doctor, whose trip was not very impor- 
tant, went with her, and by dusk Bel was in her | 
own bed, restless and sleepless ‘vith pain, but | 
thankful to be with the kind aunt, who sat be- 
side her the night through. | 

The enforced rest and quiet necessary for her | 
slow recovery was not quite the sort Bel had | 
looked forward to in the long anticipated vaca- 
tion, but she comforted herself with Miss Sprig- 
gins’ doctrine of compensation, and concluded 
she should be the fresher for the fall term, than 
if all their proposed plans had been carried 
out. 

“Never mind, aunty,” she said. “I felt sorry 
about my voluntary at first, but I'll have a still 
better one for next year; it’s only pushing it 
ahead. Then Mrs. Fields thought | could begin 
to carn something with my music, if I dropped | 
a few lessons; and another vacation we'll go to | 
Iron Mountain.” | 

As Miss Spriggins went abruptly from the | 
room, Bel saw her eyes were full of tears, a| 





thing she had noticed before, and she sat puz- | 
zling herself with conjecturing what source of | 
worry the good woman could have, that she did | 
not confide to her. She was soon to know. 

A week after, she received a letter from God- | 
frey, which Miss Spriggins handed her, with 
the suggestion that ‘fas it had several post 
marks on it, may be he’d gone into the tray- | 
elling showman business.”’ | 

“l’m the ‘rolling stone’ this time,” answered | 
Bel, who thought her aunt somewhat hard on | 
Godfrey; “don’t you see it’s been to St. Louis, 
and up to the seminary office, and then here?” | 

Godfrey wrote in his usual style; a little dis- 
satisfied with his present work, but seeing | 
something just ahead that would be exactly the | 
thing. 

“Perhaps it is as you say,”’ he wrote, “that a 
man’s a better Christian for having some defi- | 
nite purpose, but I’m not a Christian, and 
what's the use of planning? Something’s sure 
to spill the fat in the fire. There’s that tumble 
you got—Mr. Bard told me what Dr. Morgan 
wrote—and all your scheme of being such a tip- | 
top music teacher knocked in the head;—hand, 
I should say. You must forgive me—lLa@m sorry 
you was hurt, only [ suppose you'll be glad of 
an excuse for something else than the music. 
It must be awful tiresome to ding at one thing 


50. 





| made to resuming her old duties. She knew 
| her hand was weak and her fingers stiff, but the 
doctor had assured improvement with time and 


entire restoration was impossible. 

“Dear heart!” exclaimed Mrs. Murray, who 
happened to come in at this moment. “What 
ails the child? What made you faint? I'll 
go” — 

“Stay, please,” said Bel, feebly. “I want to 
know something, and you must tell me truly.” 
She tried to ask the question that was repeating 
itself so painfully in her mind, but after one or 
two vain attempts ‘at control, she picked up the 
letter and pointed to the sentence that seemed 
to her like the voice of doom. 

“Is it?” she half whispered, as Mrs. Murray 
looked up with a face full of sympathy. 

“True? Vmafraid so, dear. The doctor said 
from the first that the arm ’d never be quite 
right again. He thought may be you’d better 
find it out gradually; but dear heart! I think 
if a body’s got to face a thing, they’d better do 
it plump, not in piecemeals. But I’m an old 
woman; the rest knows better, I s’pose. 


“No, they don’t,” replied Bel, in a firmer | 


voice—adding, as if fromi some association of 
ideas with Mrs. Murray’s words—“‘it’s I can do 
‘all things’ through Christ’s strength; not little 
pieces of things. Keep aunty away, Mrs. Mur- 
ray; I don’t want to see any body till morn- 
ing.” 

“You'll fight it out, and conquer,” murmured 
Mrs. Murray to herself, as she closed the door 
after her, and left Bel to realize this sudden 
overturn of her hopes. 

The night she passed can only be imagined. 


| One can go down into the depths with another 


in spirit, but not in words, and to sympathize 
truly must be able to suffer at the same point; 
for where individual tastes and aims are so dif- 
ferent, What is intensest pain to one will be but 
a surface disappointment to another. - 

Bel was human, and young, and not likely to 
submit in an hour’s struggle, or to offer feeble 
resistance to the demands of self; but if the bit- 
ter temptation to question the justice of her 
thwarted purpose, or to ask how she could re- 
turn the Lord His own with usury, when her 
one talent was rendered powerless, overtook 
her, it was not permitted to overcome. 

Miss Spriggins sat behind the coffee urn next 
morning, with a downcast air of troubled weari- 
ness, as if her night had been spent in tears, 
when Bel entered the breakfast-room, later than 
usual, with a book of “daily readings” in her 
hand. This was a common custom of hers, 
and they had often a pleasant chat, during the 
meal, over some idea or verse that had specially 
taken her faney. Miss Spriggins looked up 
anxiously, but though the face she saw was a 
pale one, it was cheerful, while Bel, going di- 
rectly to her, put an arm around her neck, say- 
ing, as she held a book before her, “I only want 
you to read a verse I found, aunty; I thought 


| you’d like it.” 


Miss Spriggins read to herself,— 
“Even as now my hands— 
So doth my folded will 
Lie waiting Thy commands, 
Without one anxious thrill.”’ 


With a half sob she turned, and pressing Bel’s 
cheek to hers, kissed her fervently, and without 
any farther reference to the present trial, they 
went on quietly with their breakfast. They 
had nearly finished, when a carriage drove up 
to the gate, and a lady, springing out, reached 


| the house as soon as Bel could get to the door, 


exclaiming, “Why, Kate!” 

“Yes, and the hungriest Kate!’ was replied 
between the welcomes. ‘I sha’n t even be civil 
till you give me something toeat. Haven’t had 
a morsel since I left Chicago, last night; except 
a new style of portable soup, compounded of 


|combs, and hair-pins, and cracker crumbs, 


with pounded glass and a grated novel for 
seasoning.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked aston- 
ished Miss Spriggins, who had been putting 
clean dishes on the table, and sent Mrs. Murray 
for fresh coffee, while Bel, perfectly delighted 
to hear Kate’s lively rattle once more, helped 

| her off with veil and duster. 

“Why, only that the cars started just as 1 was 


| getting in, and father caught me so hastily he 
“What does he mean?” said Bel to herself, | knocked my satchel out of my hand, under the | come, and this morning | had nothing less than 


| ness in St. Louis, and 1 packed in such a hurry 
—that’s the way my tin case got into the satch- 


| el—I put your pictures in it, and had my trunk 


told father I must stop here to see you. He 
went on. Madam can send James for me, but 
it’s so pokey to go to the old sem two weeks 
before school—only father had to come now.” 

“You’re not going there,” said Miss Sprig- 
gins, quietly. 
That’s always ready for you, I reckon.” 

“O, aunty, that’s so nice!’ exclaimed Bel; 
while Kate, equally pleased, thanked her kind 
hostess heartily; only suggesting she should 
talk her into repentance before the two weeks 
were over. 

- so 
LOST AND FOUND. 
A roof so tight, and a heart so bright, 
In the time of rain and frost; 


And a nice soft bed for his weary head, 
Ah! these are what he has lost! 





Neighbors and friends to make him amends 
When his sky with clouds is crossed, 

| And the honor and trust of the good and just, 

Ah! these are what he has lost! 


A purse without gold, a heart that is cold, 
And a head that aches like a wound; 

The signs of disgrace in his eyes and face— 
Ah! these are what he has found! 


| Some ragged clothes and a great red nose, 
And a right to be called a sot; 
A big brown jug and a pewter pint mug, 
Ah! these are all he has got! 
Alice Cary. 


————-—- 7 Or———— 
For the Companion. 
| MY LITTLE SHOP GIRL. 


| ‘There is a certain shop on one of the principal 
| streets of Boston, where I always trade. And 
| chiefly because there is one sweet little girl there 
| who is so gentle in her manners, so charming in 

countenance, so attentive and willing to please, 
| that what was once a most disagreeable duty, 
#has become really a pleasure, since I go there as 
|] would to meet a friend. 
; I have watched this girl, (she is sixteen, 
| but so small that she does not look more than 
| fourteen), in her dealings with other customers. 
{1 have taken particular notice how she treats 
the poor and the humble, and my heart beat an 
echo to the words of.a needy looking Irishwo- 
man to whom she did some trifling favor. 

“God bless yottr sweet young face.” 


ing. I can confide in her genuine good taste— 
and gave her, as I supposed, a five dollar bill to 
change. To my astonishment, she brought me 
eight dollars in change. 

“My dear child,” I said, “you have made : 
mistake.” 

“In what, Mrs. L.?” 

“You have given ne the wrong change, cheat- 
ed yourself; it was a five dollar bill.” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. L., it was a ten dollar bill, 
and although the box is quite full of money, yet 
[think I can put my hand upon it.” 

“But Lam sure, positive, that I had but a five 
dollar bill, my dear; I changed my only ten 
yesterday. I think you must see your mistake.” 

“I don’t want to take back the money,” she 
said, smiling; “I think you will remember by- 
and-by, possibly, that you did haveaten. Here 
is the very bill. You will see for yourself; and 
you recollect you did not look at the denomina- 
tion.” 

“No, I did not;” I said, sorely puzzled, “and 
yet I feel guilty, taking this change. How- 
ever, I will think it over—and yet it is impossi- 
ble. In a day or two I will call and let you 
| know how I account for it, if I ever do.” 
| All the way home my mind was busy with 
| conjecture. Lhad reached the pleasant grounds 
| of my country residence, and my laughing boy 
came out to meet me before I had settled the 
| matter, atall. When my husband came home 
| to dinner, he noticed my anxious countenance 
| and preoccupied manner. 
| “Apenny for your thoughts,” he said, gayly. 
|} “I am wondering if there is any magic by 
| which five dollar bills can be changed to ten,” I 

answered, surprised, the next moment, to see 
him burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Have you found it out, my dear?” he asked, 
after his meriment had subsided. “I am the 
guilty party, Isuppose. This morning Harris 

| was here for a small sum; I have happened two 





| or three times to be out of money when he has 


“Your trunk’s in Bel’s room. | 


One day I bought some fringe of her select- | 


SE 
tens. Seeing your pocket-book on the table in 
your room, I thought that exchange would be no 
robbery, so took your five, which was just the 
it would be a pleasant surprise.” 7 

“O,” I said, with prolonged emphasis, “[ will 
never be sure of anything again; Susy 
right.” ‘ 

“T hope it didn’t lead to any trouble, did jt» 
| “Not particularly, only I feared a poor little 


Was 





| 


| shop girl had deceived herself, and might haye 
| to account for the money,” I answered. 
| The days passed on; I had already counted g 


groaned Mrs. Fields, | exercise; and she had never once imagined that |locked, and there they were on the table. I| week on my tablets before I was able to £0 into 


| the city. When I could I turned my horses to 

| the store where Susy officiated. 

| It was nearly mid-day, and business seemeg 
very brisk. At last I got an audience with my 

| little shop girl. At first sight I exclaimed, with 

} surprise,— 

| “My dear child, you are ill.” 

| “Not ill,” she answered, with a faint smile, 

| “but very—very tired. I have been Standing 

| here since seven this morning.” 

| Poor child! I thought of my own happy 

| girlhood, and the tears came as I gazed at her 

| pale, pinched face. 

| “Leave the shop for a day or two,” I said, 

| “Impossible, Mrs. L. I should lose my place, 

and I need it more than ever just now.” She 

| turned away; the movement was a swift one, 

but I saw her dash a tear away. 

‘““My dear, let me call for you, to-morrow, and 
take you home with me for a day or two.” 

“QO, | wish I could,” she. said, almost passion. 
ately, “if you will believe me, Mrs. L., [ was 
never in my life in the country. But Mr. b. 
| cannot spare me. It is no.use. ” 

I grew resolute. 

“If Mr. B. will spare you, what do you say?” 

“Only that it would be too much joy,” was 
her answer; her pale face lighting up. 

Mr. B. was at his counter. I went over to 
him. 

“My dear sir, Susy Walters is a sick girl. She 
is one of your best saleswomen, in my estima- 
tion; but she will break down if you do not let 
her off for a day or two.” 

He protested, of course; said it was the busy 
season, but when I offered to pay a substitute, 
he relented. I had two dollars left of that ex- 
traordinary ten, and he finally said she might 
be spared till the following Saturday at twelve. 

“Go home an@tell your mother, child,” | said, 
“and drive right off with me. Go just as you 
are, in that neat gingham dress; I have plenty 
of idle wraps for the morning.” She looked in- 
; credulous, but her cheeks flushed, and she smiled 
as she took down her hat. 

I shall never forget those two most enchanting 
days, nor the wonder and delight of Susy at the 
| beauty of God’s free world. 

My husband took an interest in the child as 
well, and to-day we are planning alittle home for 
her and her mother, where without wearing her 
life out, she may make a better living, and enjoy 
that companionship with nature for which her 
soul is thirsting. rx 








| 
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—  - ++ 
FRIGHTFUL FISHES. 


| An important source of anxiety to the pearl 
divers in South American rivers is the danger- 
|} ous fish struggling in the water, such as the 
ray-fish, whose tail is furnished with a. stiny 
three inches long, with which it inflicts a very 
painful wound; the payara, shaped somewhat 
like a sabre, and equally dangerous. The lower 
jaw of this last is furnished with a formidable 
pair of fangs, not unlike those of the rattlesnake; 
with these it inflicts as smooth a gash as if cut 
with a razor; and, finally, the garibe, whose rav- 
enous and bloodthirsty propensities have caused 
it to be likened to the cannibal tribe of Indians, 
once the terror of those regions, but now scat- 
tered over the towns and villages along the 
course of the Orinoco. 

Each time the nets were hauled on shore, half 
a score or more of these little pests were to be 
seen jumping in the crowd, their jaws wide 
open, tearing whatever came in their way, ¢> 
pecially the meshes of the nets, which they soou 
render uscless. 

Their sharp, triangular teeth, arranged in the 
same manner as those of the shark, are so strolls 
that neither copper, steel nor twine can witl- 
stand them. The sight of any red substance, 
blood especially, seems to rouse their sanguinay 
appetite; and, as’ they usually go in swarms, 1 
is extremely dangerous for man or beast to = 
ter the water with even a scratch upon their 
bedies. 

Horses wounded with the spur are particularly 
exposed to their attacks; and so rapid is the 
work of destruction, that, unless immediate 2 
sistance is rendered, the fish soon penetrates the 
abdomen of the animal, and speedily reduces! 
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| pense was horrible. The time when I com- 
| menced my ride was 1 o’clock. The ‘up’ train 
| from the metropolis was due at Brackenboro’ at 


1a skeleton ; hence, doubtless, their appellation 
of mondon guere—tripce-cater. 

There are other varieties of crribe in the rivers 
ofthe Llanos, but none so bold and bloodthirsty | 1.30. 
js this glutton of the waters. So abundant is “What did[ hear? It wascoming! The whis- 
his species in some rivers of the Apure, that it | tle could be heard distinctly now. I sounded 
<acommon saying among Llaneros—“There is | my own whistle, and again endeavored to turn 
nore caribe than water.” | off steam. 

Every feature of this miniature cannibal de- | “T was nearing a part of the track which curved 
otes the ferocity and sanguinary nature of its | between two sloping hills. A long train of car- 
nstes. The piercing eye, surrounded by a riages, freighted with human beings, swiftly 
soody-looking ring, is expressive of its cruel | turned the curve. My speed seemed to increase. 
md bloodthirsty disposition. Its under jaw, | Why did not the engineer on the other locomo- 
jned With a thick, cartilaginous membrane, tive heed my whistle? 
ghich adds greatly to its strength, protrudes| “Again and again its piercing shriek echoed 
considerably beyond the upper, giving, as does | from hill to hill, yet the incoming train came 
this formation of jaw to all animals possessing 


|rushing on towards me. Cold sweat started 
+ likewise an expression of great ferocity. | from my body, and I was well nigh paralyzed 
The inhabitants, being often compelled to swim 


; With terror. 
gross Streams infested with them, entertain 


i 


“The speed of the train was slackening, and the 
more fear of these little creatures than of that | lives might still be saved! 
yorld-renowned monster, the crocodile. | “Should remain? WhatcouldI do? Despair 
s | filled my heart as each moment lessened the dis- 
tance between the two engines. Though the 
engineer now appeared to comprehend .the dan- 
ger, and was using his powers to stop, his en- 
| gine continued at a good rate. I clambered on 


> 





For the Companion. 
THE ENGINEER’S STORY. H 
By William H. Riding. 

Ja making the passage, some years since, in | to the tender. 
an English steamer, from Trieste to Liverpool,| “I could do nothing further to avert the acci- 
[became acquainted with the chief engineer of | dent; and, shutting my eyes, I collected my en- 
the boat—quite an eccentric Scotchman—whose | ergies, and made a leap. Before I had half 
name was Duncan McNamard. One day, after recovered myself, there was a thundering crash, 
dinner, when he. was in quite a confidential | and acloud of fleecy steam shot in the air. I 
food, he related, in his broad Gaelic, (the crude | lay in a field, cut and bruised, and a deep wound 
eceentricities of which I will spare the reader) | in my forehead. 
the following foolhardy adventure of his boyish | “The ‘up’ train was at a standstill, and two 
days: | hundred yards from me was the wreck of the 

“As a boy,” he said, “I was always fond of | machine off which I had just jumped. As soon 
mechanics. I had a natural aptitude for model- | 45 ¢ was able, I rose and hurried across the field. 
ling, and was ever making toy-engines, force-| | gid not vo home again. In a week, I found 
pumps, and different sorts of little things for my 
amusement. 

“Railroads were not so common then as they 
are now, and it was with great joy the people 
of Brackenboro’, the town where I was born, | 
watched the progress of the railroad, which was 
to make communication with Edinboro’ easier 
than by the respectable, rumbling old daily 
coach. 

“The time came round when the passage of the 
first locomotive through Brackenboro’ was cele- 
brated with great demonstrations. But great 
aswas the people’s gratification, it did not equal 
the pleasure with which I for hours stood, al- 
most worshipping the vast machine, which owed 
its existence to George Stephenson. 

“Henceforth, three trains a day were run, and 
at each arrival I was promptly at the station, 
where I faithfully remained until the train de- 
parted. 

“One day, an extra locomotive came up with 
aspecial train. A cousin of mine was the dri- 
ver, and he took me five miles up the line with 
him, to Kelpie’s Loch. 

“There was never a prouder boy than I, that 
day. How my schoolfellows envied me, as we 
gallantly steamed into the station at Bracken- 
boro’ again! Tom Halpin, poor lad, would have 
given every ‘baubee’ he had in the world, to 
have been in my shoes. 

“My cousin had to go into the office for some- 
thing, and I was left on the engine alone. The 
boys tried to climb on board, but I kept them 
down. They made deprecatory insinuations*as 
to the ideas I had of my own importance; and 
when Rob Chritie dared me to start the machine 
alittle way, lest my dignity should be compro- 
mised, I slightly pressed the lever. 

“The engine began to move. Awrfully scared, 
I instantly and fortunately, or unfortunately, I 
should say, stopped it. No one except the hoys 
observed what had taken place. 

“Rob reiterated his taunts. I did not dare to 
touch the lever again, he said.— If he were up 
there, he’d show me how to work the thing. 
Foolishly nettled by his taunts, I, without think- 
ing of the consequences, again turned the steam 
on full. 

“Puff, puff, puff! the engine started ont of the 
depot. I grasped the lever with one hand, to 
turn off steam again, never dreaming but that I 
could do so. The stop-cock would not move. I 
applied my two hands, and tugged with all my 
Strength. Still my efforts were useless. 

“T saw my cousin rush into the station, pale 
and breathless. He screamed to me to stop. 
But every moment the speed augmented, and he 
was quickly out of sight and hearing. 

“Perfectly terrified, I renewed my exertions to 
shut off steam. No use; the engine was out of 
my contrel, and madly dashing along. The 
furnaces were well fed, and burning’ fiercely. 
Nothing could arrest my frightful progress. 
The engine rocked from side to side, along the 
crude, uneven single track that led to Edinboro’. 
Iwas gallopping on, into the very mouth of 








my way to Glasgow, shipped as cabin boy, and 
ultimately made myself an engineer. 
‘About twelve months ago, I returned to 
Brackenboro’; and it was then I learned that no 
one was killed, but several. were injured. So 
much for my thoughtlessness, which has caused 
me hours and days of distress. Good-night, 
now, sir, good-night. I must go to the engine- 
room.” 


+o — 


For the Companion. 


THE MIRACULOUS OMELETTE. 
By Prof. De Mille. 


Padre Buontesta was priest of the little village 
of Soldo, not far from Castellamare, in the King- 
dom of Naples. 
He was a shrewd, cunning, merry padre, fond 
of a good dinner, and fond of having his own 
way. 
The padre lived in troublous times, but he 
was the man for them. Napoleon was subdu- 
ing half the world, and with it Naples, but he 
couldn’t subdue the soul of the padre. 
“My children,” he would say, “you’ve heard 
of antichrist. Very well. Bonaparte is that 
potentate. He’s run off with the Pope, and he 
would kill the whole of us if he could, and he’ll 
kill the whole of you if you don’t doexactly as I 
tell you.” 
So the people followed the padre, and the pa- 
dre kept the people faithful to the Bourbons. 
Only once during his life in Soldo was the pa- 
dre’s authority endangered. It happened that 
the son of one of the villagers had been enticed 
into the army of Murat; while in barsacks at 
Naples he had heard at second-hand much of 
the common talk of his fellow-soldiers. Every 
Frenchman of that day believed himself to be 
entrusted with a mission, and that was to march 
through the world and overthrow all old author- 
ities and all the past together. 

Angelo had heard something of this sort from 
his Neapolitan comrades, but it was only a sort 
of dilution of French ideas, and so, in spite of 
all his talk about freedom and tyranny, Angelo 
remained at bottom a true Neapolitan, full of 
superstition and slavishness. 

After the overthrow of the French, Angelo 
returned to his native town, and began to give 
expression to the new doctrines which he had 
learned, and with considerable effect. 

The padre soon noticed a change, and was not 
long in finding out the cause of it. So he deter- 
mined to meet the matter boldly, and crush the 
thing in the bud. 

One day, then, he took his long, stout staff, 
and went to sce Angelo’s father, who was an old 
man, and unable to leave his house. He gener- 
ally spent the day on asceatin front of the house 
watching what was going on. On this day a 


Angelo himself was present. 
“Peace be to all of ye,” said the padre, with 
a benignant smile. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


how is it with vou to-day ?” 
nothing, 


boy he is, 
hasn’t been tochurch yet. How’s that, Angelo?” | padre was a decciver at best, but even if he had 


eyes of all were on him, and he felt bound to 
answer. 


army.” 
an honest boy from Soldo to go to. 
world. 


priests no better than anybody else. 
they, Angelo?” 


say that any man can do better without the | 
priest than with him ?”’ 


example, Padre Buontesta, deceive the people? | 
TIsn’t that what they say, Come, now, confess, 


number of neighbors were there, and the young 


“Heaven bless your reverence, and long life 





“And you, Angelo,—peace be with you, and} “It was deceiving, do you say?” said the pa- 
dre, “deceiving! Well, yes! But in my belief, 
the end justified the means.” 

| That creed of the padre has sent many a 
| soul to perdition. A wrong act cannot be justi- 
said the padre, “though I’m sorry he | fied by good results that may come fromit. The 





“Sober and sad enough, sitting here doing 
” said the old man. 
“You’ve got your son back again, and a fine 





Angelo looked down for a moment, but the | saved a soul from death by his lying act, God’s 
| condemnation would have rested upon him for 
| his deceit. 

a 





“Tleft off going to church when I joined the 
For the Companion. 
A CITY BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 
No. Il.—A SKUNK FOR A RABBIT. 


“Faith, then, that army was a bal school for 
It’s French 
deas, my dear people, that have ruined the 


They say that the church is a curse and | Every boy at school finds his crony. I soon 
Don’t | had mine, and Bill and I were inseparable. 


| Early in the morning we were up and away for 
“Yes,” said Angelo, stiffly. | long tramps; at noon, with bows and arrows, 
“Aha!” laughed the padre, “and don’t they ne yee SN HS SS, EO ee 
* | be missed; and after supper, we strolled away 
| for boating, or fishing, or bathing. 
| The other boys used to laugh at us, and call 
me “Bill’s shadow.”’ To Bill’s credit I will say, 
that in the whole year we were together, we 
| never had a quarrel, but grew closer friends as 
ie | the days went by. I must give him the praise, 
“| for he was wonderfully good-natured, and very 
| patient and loving. 


i | In our walks through the woods, we often 
I'm glad you are | 


“Yes.” 
“And don’t they say that a priest,—that I, for 


” 


said the padre, with some sternness,—‘‘confe 

Didn’t you say so yourself?” 

“Yes,” said Angelo, boldly. 

“Aha! my boy, Uhave you. | : pane : 

so frank. And now I’m going to show all my | came across rabbit tracks. The discovery excited 

flock whether Iam all this or not. With your | 8 pare me — Snee ONe pana oa 

own eyes you shall see. Angelo, dear friend,” | first with corn. Early the next morning we 

said the padre, turning to the old man—‘“isn’t | V°T° thay tg vescahenes-peies rd ineg Lifting 

there anything you'd like to have to eat to- ~ pore wae Caen Sole nes en 
. ~~ s no rabbit, but a mole, and in our disappoint- 


day ?” 7 
“Ah! your reverence, there’s plenty of things.” | Ment, Lam ashamed to confess, the poor pris- 
oner didn’t have generous treatment. 


“Well, name one.” 
“Ah! what's the use?” 
“Mention your favorite dish, and you'll see.” 
“My favorite dish. Well—it’s an omclette,” 
said the old man—‘‘it’s an omelette,—I’d like a 
bit of chicken if I had any teeth, but as I haven’t, 
why, I'd like an omelette.” 
“Very well,” said the padre, “very well. 
Friends and neighbors stand round and sce if 
Padra Buontesta is a deceiver or a good man. 
Some one of ye’s ect off and bring me a pan to | to 
putitin. Haven't ye got a scaldino?” | Ye ‘ ‘ 
Instantly there was a scattering, and some | 
| 
| 





half a dozen of them returned with pans, and a | 
half dozen more with sealdinos, or common | 
charcoal braziers. These were followed by a| 
great crowd, who flocked to see the new wonder | 
which was to be performed by the padre. 

“Stand round, beloved children,—stand round. 
Put the sev/dino in the middle of the road, will 
ye? Give me the pan, will ye,—and now wait 
and see!” 

A ring was formed round the padre, who put 
the pan on the fire empty, and stood waiting 
with closed eyes. 

“Gorum borum,” he said, in sonoreus tones, 
* bollivicino — squarciatillivano — benellicativi. 
Gorum intellamedecchi syntaxes anti-barbari- 
cus Napoleon Bonaparte e Padre Buontesta!” 
Saying over words like these, which were as 
intelligible to the people of Soldo as they are to 
the reader, the padre at length put the end of 
his staff in the pan. 

Wonder of wonders! 

As he touched the pan, and then proceeded to 
stir his staff about, lo! there seemed to arise 
out of that nothingness a liquid,—yellow and 
thick, like the contents of eggs mingled togeth- 
er. The padre continued to stir. The liquid in- 
creased, and as the padre stirred, it still increas- 
ed, until at length the pan was filled. 

“Bring a dish here, some of ye’s,’ 
padre. 

A dish was handed him instantly, and quickly 
tranferring the omelette from the pan to the dish, | but he was too alert for us; slipped out adroitly 
he advanced to old Angelo. | and was off like the wind. We followed him a 

“There,” said he, “take long time, till he ran down a hill-side, and we 
your friends taste it.” lost sight of him. 

‘ Every one was eager to taste the dish whose We tramped about the hill-side in every direc- 
very smell proclaimed its excellence. Wonder | tion, looking under rocks, and roots, and into 
of wonders again! It was not only an omelette, | every nook where a hiding-place r:ight be found. 
but a marvel among omelcttes,—with all the sea- | But bonny had hid himself very cunningly, and 
soning in it which the most fastidious might de- | our sharpest search could not find him. 

mand. | At length I stumbled on a hole running under 

“Good day to ye’s, Pax Vobiscum,” said the | the roots of a big tree, and called, eagerly, “Bill! 
padre. “I must be off.”’ | Bill! I know where he has hid himself” 

| 
| 
! 
| 








aes 


We set the trap again, and causht a striped 
squirrel; and after giving him a good frizht, 
we let him go without harm. 

As corn didn’t seem to tempt the rabbits, we 
changed the bait, and put a half apple on the 
spindle. But luck went against us, and we 
could get no more valuable game than moles 
and chipmunks, and one morning, to our great 
chagrin, there was neither rabbit nor trap. 

Some larger animals had passed that way, 
and taken our property without acknowledg- 
ment. We amused ourselves, as boys will, by 
assuring each other that a rabbit at last had 
got into the trap, and somebody else had found 
him and had stolen the booty. 

For some days we continued to visit the vicin- 
ity, hoping to find our lost treasure. But it 
never came back, nor with all our inquiries, 
could we ever get on the track of the thief. 

- One day, however, we felt quite rewarded for 
our long patience. We started a live rabbit, 
said the | and at once gave chase. Bonny was frightened, 
| and found a covert under a stone wall. 

We moved the stones, hoping to catch him, 








your omelette. Let 





“A miracle! A miracle!” was the cry, andso| Bill came running eagerly, and we, got down 
amid lond shouts like these the triumphant pa- | on our knees, and looked into the hole, to see if 
dre moved away. bonny was within reach. It looked like a fresh 

The superstitions Angelo, junior, was as much | hole, and we thought we could detect his tracks 
overwhelmed by this marvel as any of them, | at the entrance. 
and beeame a firm believer in Padre Buontesta.| ‘‘He’s too sharp for us,” said Bill, “but we'll 

Not long afterward the padre was transferred | be up with him yet. Let’s get a steel trap, and 
to the church of. San Gennaro, and there he one | set it at the mouth of the hole, and we'll be sure 
day told the story of the omelette to his coadju- | to catch him.” , 
tors. We talked it over, and thought that bonny, 

“You see,” he concluded, “I had a hollow | after his long chase and fright, would keep in 
staff. I put the omelette in it, and stopped the | his hole till we could go to the house and get 
end with wax. The heat melted the wax,—out | the trap. 


| 








death. There was no escape for me. The sus-| to you,” was the answer. 










ran the omelette, and the thing was done.” It was Saturday afternoon, and we took the 
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long tramp to the house and back again, without 

thinking of getting tired, so intent were we on 

catching our game. We set the steel trap, with- | Good luck favored us on the way. We met 

out any bait, for we had learned to think ved je! one boy, a boy from the village. He 
| 


“It isn’t half as bad as we supposed it to 
be.” : 


bits almost as cunning as foxes, and covered it | snuffed very hard before he reached us, and we 
with light dirt, just at the entrance to the hole, | snuffed hard, too; and as he passed us without 
so that nothing could goin or out without he- | any suspicion of our misfortune, he said,— 

ing caught. “There must be a skunk near by, I never 

Sunday came and went. We had been brought | smelt one so strong before.” 
up too strictly to think of going to the woods to| We only answered, laughingly, we should 
Yook after our traps on God’s holy day, but we | think so too, for we had smelled one along way 
hadn’t learned to keep guard over thoughts and | on the road. Indeed, our first congratulations | 
words; and at Sunday school and church, I | on the inoffensive’odor were all ended. As we | 
found myself many times thinking about bon- | came out of the woods into the open fields, and | 
ny caught by the leg, and fearing he would die|the roads, and the wind blew through and | 
before we could get to him. through our clothes, the stench seemed to grow | 

Monday morning we were up and away at | stronger and more offensive at every step, till it | 
five o’clock, merry as young larks, never doubt- | was almost intolerable. 
ing to find bonny in the trap. As we drew We were a little shy in 
near the place, our eagerness could not be re- | house. 
strained, and we staited on the full run, each 
anxious to be the first at the trap. 

I stumbled over an old root and hurt my 
knee, so that Bill got along way ahead of me. 
As I reached the top of the hill, I saw him at the 
hole, and he clapped his hands in great excite- 
ment, crying out,— 

“Come quick, quick! 
time, sure enough. 





upproaching the | 
It was just past seven, and nobody in | 
sight; so we inanaged to get in at the back | 
door, and up to our rooin, without detection. | 

Boys never undressed and dressed quicker | 
than we; but we had searcely changed our | 
suits, when there was arush up the stairs, and | 
half 2 dozen of the boys came crowding into 
our room, with vociferous laughter. 

We hadun’t counted on this, and feared we | 
were found out, but soon learned that we were 
safe. 

“QO, fellows!’ exclaimed one of the foremost, 
“vou don’t know what you lost this morning. | 
It’s too bad to make sport at prayers, but such | 
fun as we have had. Just as Prof. Il was | 
finishing reading this morning, a skunk must | 

have come under the window; for the odor was | 
horrible. Every body was snuffing, even Ma’am 
| P. and her daughter. After we kneeled down, | 
it grew worse and worse, Daddy P. (the keeper | 
of the boarding-house) began to cough, we boys | 
kept up a snuffing all the time, and Prof. H. 
scemed two or three times on the point of chok- 
ing. If he hadn’t made his prayer shorter than 
usual, I believe we should all have laughed out, | 
and he would have broken down, for his face 
| was on a broad grin when he went out of the 
room. We heard you go up stairs, and wanted 
to eet out and tell you of the fun.” 
And then they all broke out laughing again, 
leach repeating some ludicrous incident, and | 
none of them suspecting, even remotely, our 
connection with the intruder. 


We've got him this 
He’s alive; and it’s a little 
black and white fellow, and has half covered 
himself up with dirt.” 

With that Bill got down on his knees, to un- 
fasten the chain attached to the trap, and I was 
at his side in shorter time than it has taken me 
to write it. 

Just as I reached him, he exclaimed, “Good 
gracious! Itisn’t a rabbit, it’s a skunk. He 


” 





has given it to me all over. 


| 
Finally we all went down to breakfast, and | 

| there was a constant chuckling among the boys, | 
and a fruitless effort on the part of every body | 

| to look sober. | 





After breakfast, the boys scattered in search | 
of the skunk, and were surprised that he could | 
be found nowhere. We demurely kept our own | 
counsel, delighted that matters had taken such 
an unexpected turn in our favor. 


Putting his hands on his face, he rushed down 
the hill to the meadow, and commenced washing 
face and eyes vigorously. 

My nose by this time confirmed his words, 
and IT rushed down also, and we were soon both 
of us stretched at full length on the grass, roll- 
ing over and over, laughing almost in convul- 
sions, at this tragic end of our sport. 

“Gracious!” said Bill, “how it smarts! The At noon we trudged off, gun in hand, and at 
stuff went right into my eyes. What a fool [| 4 safe distance, fired at our old enemy, and to 
was to mistake a skunk for a rabbit! We’re| our great satisfaction, killed him at the first 
sold this time, and no mistake.” | shot. 

I thought at first I had escaped altogether,| We managed, afterwards, to get him to the 
but soon found [had not been so fortunate, [| house, in the evening, and the next morning 
reached Bill’s side at the unlucky moment when | Showed him triumphantly to the boys. They 
the shower was coming, and drops had lodged | never suspected the truth of the matter, till, 
on my clothes. So we were companions in mis- | thinking it too good a story to be lost, even at 
fortune. | our own expense, we told them about it. 

We held a council of War; first, what to do} They enjoyed the joke, as only boys can; and 
with the skunk, which had now become our | many a good laugh-we had on rainy days, and 
mortal enemy; and secondly, what to do with 
ourselves, how to get home without letting all 
the boys know of the scrape, and turning their 
laugh against us. 

Our plans were soon matured. 
must dic; that was certain. 


to ect our clothes in a bundle into the orchard, | 
and bury them in the ground, unseen by any | 
body. 


in long evenings, at Bill’s mistaking a skunk 
for a rabbit, and at the involuntary disturbance 
at prayers by the pungent odor. We never set 
| the steel trap again at a rabbit’s burrow. 

An Ovp Boy. 





The skunk 
As we were shy of 





+ 
going near his hole again, for discretion was : = ? 
the better part of valor, we decided on couing | NOTHING LIKE GRAMMAR. 


back at noon with a gun, and finishing him at 
a safe distance, beyond the reach of his annoy- 
inr artillery. 


There are numberless 





“professors” who go, 
| “tramp, tramp, tramp, my boys!” aronnd the 


We managed, by being a little late at school, 
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For the Companion. 
PROCOPIUS AND THE CHILDREN. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

I will tell you a tale that the minstrels sung, 
On the banks of the Saale, calm and fair, 
When suinmer fruited the hills, and hung 
Her golden moon in the golden air, 

Over the town of Naumburg. 


Procopius was a Teuton bold, 

He rode a white horse, bedecked with gold; 

He rode a white horse, with princes ten, 

At the head of an hundred thousand men, 
Far, far from the town of Naumburg. 


And he and his goodly princes ten, 

And his hundred thousand valorous men, 

In the summer time came marching down 

To the gates of the grand old German town, 
The beautiful town of Naumburg. 

He planted his camp where the roses bloomed, 

His pavilion rose in a vale perfumed, 

Where the murmurous air was full of bees, 


| And reddened the boughs of the cherry-trees, 


Near the beautiful town of Naumburg. 
The stores of the city were nearly gone, 
The wine was spent, and low was the corn,— 
“All hope is lost,’’ the people said; 
“Strong walls are weak that have no bread. 
Alas! for the town of Naumburg.” 
A pedagogue came to the Saxon lords, 
And spake to them these wonderfu: words: 
“There are many ways of conquering, 
And he who takes the heart of the king, 
May win tor the town of Naumburg. 
“Procop is clever, Procop is fat, 
He children loves, now mark ye that; 


| The children have power his heart to take, 


And he may spare, for the children’s sake, 
The beautiful town of Naumburg. 


“To-night, when he summons his council of state, 
I will seud the little ones out of the gate; 
And they shall kneel before him, and say,— 
‘O, good Procopius! spare, we pray, 
The beautiful town of Naumburg.’ 
“And they shall take the tender place 
In Procopius’ heart, and win his grace; 
And he will be well pleased to spare, 
For the sake of the innocent children’s prayer, 
The beautiful town of Naumburg.” 
The lords were giad. At the sunset hour 
The great bell rung in the signal tower; 
The warder lifted the iron gate, 
And under it passed, with hope elate, 
The boys and girls of Naumburg. 


Procop came down from his throne of silk, 


| And mounted his horse, as white as milk, 


And met the children upon the way — 
“Ho! ho! my little ones, whither away, 
From the beautiful town of Naumburg?” 
“QO, good Procop, have pity, have pity, 
The corn and wine are low in the city; 
O, pity us, pity us, or we die!” 
And the children all began to ery, 
Near the foodless town of Naumburg. 
Now great Procopius tried to be bad, 
Sut so good and tender a heart he had, 
That he tied in vain. Te heaved a sigh, 


| And a tear stood in his mild blue eye, 


For the beautiful town of Naumburg. 
He pe his hand on the little ones’ hair, 
And kissed their cheeks, so young and fair, 
And his heart was won its tender place, 


| And he bent on the children a smiling face, 


Near the beautiful town of Naumburg. 
He saw the broad sun hanging low, 
And bade the soldiers quickly go, 
And bring some fruit from the cherry-trees ; 
Then he took the children upon his knees, 
Near the beautiful town of Naumburg. 
The cherries were brought—they were large and 
sweet— 
Procopius bid the children eat ; 
The children feasted merrily then, 
And waited upon them the prices ten, 
Near the beautiful town of Naumburg. 


“Prepare to march.”’ said Procopius then, 

To the master of horse, and the captains ten,— 

“*I try to be bad, but it will not go, 

And the children must not starve, you know, 
In the beautiful town of Naumburg.” 


The summer moon, with a softened light, 
Hung over the banks of the Saale that night; 
But the master of horse, and the captains ten, 
Had led the hundred thousand men, 

Far, far from the town of Naumburg. 


Procopius’ memory leng was dear; 
The people honored it every year. 
You have heard of the Cherry Feast, I know, 
How the children of Saxony used to go 
To the beautiful town of Naumburg. 


~+>> 
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AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 





great States, in an emphatic sense. 


Autumn is the season in which most American | not comprehended by many statesmen. 
elections are held,—the most in number and the | politicians were as ignorant thereon as they ever 
highest in importance, among which are New | 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, — all 


1848, the law providing for it having been passed 
in 1845. . 

The following States hold their State and con- 
gressional elections on the Tuesday following 
the first Monday in November: 

Alabama, Delaware,.Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New York 
Wisconsin. 

California holds her State and congressional 
elections on the first Wednesday in September; 
Vermont on the first Tuesday in September, Or- 
egon, on the first Monday in June; Maine on 
the second Monday in September; New Hamp- 
shire, on the second Tuesday in March; Rhode 
Island, on the first Wednesday in April; West 
Virginia, on the fourth Thursday in October; 
and Connecticut, on the first Monday in April. 

Georgia and North Carolina hold their State 
and congressional elections on the first Tuesday 
in August; Arkansas and Louisiana on the first 
Monday in November; Kentucky on the first 
Monday in August; South Carolina on the third 
Wednesday in October; and Tennessee on the 
first Thursday in August. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Ne- 
| braska hold their State and congressional elec- 
| tions on the second Tuesday of October. 
| The day on which Virginia, Mississippi and 
| Texas are to vote, hereafter, is not yet fixed 
| upon, they having been but recently re-admitted 
| into the Union. 

It will be seen that there is but little regulari- 
| ty in the business of voting, elections falling in 
the spring, the summer, and autumn months. 

In addition to the State elections, there are 
many city elections, some of which—as tt ose of 
New York and Boston, and of most of th. Mas- 
sachusetts cities,—take place in the winter, that 
is in the month of December. 
| The New Hampshire election falls so early in 
| March, that it can be called a winter election. 
| We have known it to be held at the time of great 
| snow storms, or when snow was lying deep on 
the ground, to the great discomfort of voters, 
and to some loss of votes.’ 

It would be a great saving of time, and a great 
promotion of comfort, were all the elections of 
the country to be held on the same day, that is, 
on the Tuesday following the second Monday of 
November, being the day on which presidential 
electors are chosen, every fourth year, and on 
which many State and congressional elections 
are now held. 

But this change will not soon be made, if 
ever, desirable though it be. In the first place 
there is no authority by which it could be made, 
the general government having no power to act, 
further than it has acted, in regard to presiden- 
tial electors,—and perhaps members of Con- 
gress. In the second place, it would be impos- 
sible to prevail .upon the ruling States to agree 
upon 2 common day, they are so fond of disa- 
grecing, thinking, we suppose, that it proves 
| their independence. 
| ~~ +9 
THE BALANCE OF POWER---Part IV. 

The European wars of the eighteenth (18th) 
}century were not waged so directly for the 
maintenance of the balance of power as many 
of their predecessors had been. 

The reason of this was, that no one nation 
then had a decided preponderance in Europe, 
and so there could be no fear for European in- 
dependence. 

France had fallen, and had no hope of recovr- 
jering her greatness at an early day. Spain 

grew in strength, but not at such arate as to 
|.overtop other nations. Russian power then 
| came into existence, but its proportions 7 

1¢ 


and 
° 








are of every thing useful. 
| England was sometimes very high, and at 
| others quite as low; but in no case did she lead, 





Perhaps an account of the days on which the | save in asmall part of the Seven Years’ War, 
elections are held will be useful to our young | (1756-63) when the first William Pitt was at the 


| 


That diMeulty seemed easy of management. 
The other was more perplexing. But we 
thought we could arrange the matter, and es- 
cape detection. 


Prayers were always held at the boarding- | 


house at seven o'clock, punctually, and lasted 
for ten or fifteen minutes, followed by break- 
fast. If we could slip into the house the back 
way, just after all gathered for prayers, we 
might change our clothes, hide them in the 
attic loft, and be unsuspected. 


So we put a brave face on the matter, and; “Cow is a noun, feminine gender, singular | 


And here I venture to make | 


started homeward. 
a remark I have never seen elsewhere. We 
found the odor, at first, neither very piihgent 
nor disagreeable. It was faint, and of sickish 
sweetness, and we said often, as an encourage- 
ment to each other,— 


| coun 


| 
| 


try, peddling a weak article of grammar, 
by which, “in twenty days,” they guarantee to 
set a man up thoroughly in the English lan- 
guage. An instance in point comes from Green- 
ville, Ala., where a “professor” had labored with 
the youth of that people, and taught them to 
dote on grammar, accerding to “Morris’”’ sys- 
|}tem. During one of the lectures, the sentence, 
“Mary milks the cow,” was given out to be 
parsed. Each word had been parsed save one, 
which fell to Bob L., a sixteen-year-old, near 
| the foot of the class, who commenced thus: 


number, third person, and stands for Mary.” 
“Stands for Mary!” said the excited professor. 

| “How do you make that out?” 

“Because,” 


milk her ?”’—Harper’s Drawer. 





answered the noble pupil, “if the | people was in 1868, 
cow didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary 


readers, who are every year drawing nearer to | head of her government. 
| the time when they will become voters. | In course of the Seven Years’ War, an alliance 
| The presidential election is now held on the | was formed between the Bourbons of France 
same day in all the States, under a national law. and the Bourbons of Spain, known as the Fam- 
That day is the Tuesday following the first Mon- | ily Compact, (Parte de Familie,) which was 
day in November. This election occurs only | supposed to endanger the balance of power, and 
once in four years. The last electign was in | which did have great effects on the history of 
1868, and the next will fallin 1872. In former | both Europe and America. 
| times, the presidential election was held ondif-| About a century ago, Russia, Prussia and 
ferent days in the different States; each State | Austria began those proceedings which ended 
| governing its own action in regard to it. | in the destruction of Poland, and the distribu- 
Some of the States continued te make choice | tion of her territory among the spoliators. This 
| of presidential electors in their Legislatures, | event greatly disturbed the balance of power, 
| down to arecent period. South Carolina did so | but the fact was not fully seen for some years. 
down to 1860. The first time that South Caro- | 
linian presidential electors were chosen by the 





cutting down the influence of England, and 
France avenged herself on that country by hiclp- 
ing the American colonies to become a. nation. 
Spain, in accordance with thé Family Compact, 


The first time that electors were chosen in the 
| present manner throughout the nation, was in 


The American Revolution had the effect of 
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acted with France. Holland, though beund by 
no compact, did the same. 

One of the greatest events of the century was 
the rise of Prussia, whose power we have seen 
assume such vast proportions. 

Prussia dates from the beginning of 1701, as 
akingdom. By the year 1763 she had become 
a first-class nation, and ever since that time she 
has been considered the equal of the great pow- 
ers. At this moment she is the first of their 
nitmber, — primus inter pares,—first among 
equals. Her coming into the European system 
was the introduction of a disturbing force that | 
was destined to be followed by astonishing con- | 
sequences. 

The occurrence of the French Revolution, at 
the close of the century, led to violent wars, in 
which most parties lost sight of the balance of 
power, though not entirely so. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth (19th) cen- 
tury, it was seen that France was far ahead of the 
other nations of Europe. The balance of power 
was quite overthrown, and the French were su- 
preme. 

Then followed eleven years of warfare, the 
purpose of which was to restore that balance, 
py destroying the French ascendency. For the 
most part the French were victorious, but at last 
fortune turned against them. In 1812-15, the 
Allies defeated them, overthrew the Napoleonic 
dynasty, and arvanged Europe to suit them- 
selves. Pe 

The balance of power was restored, and Eu- 
rope remained without any substantial change 
in respect to territory for more than forty years. 

Russia was considered the first of European 
powers down to the years 1854-56. France and 
England made war on her, to protect Turkey, 
and defeated her, so that she lost the leadership 
of Europe, which passed to France. But they 
took very little territory from her. 

The Italian war of 1859, and the events that 
followed it, did not disturb the balance of power. 
Austria lost her hold on Italy, but the creation 
of the Italian Kingdom brought a new nation 
into the European system, and so the change 
did not alter the relative strength of the coun- 
ties that form that system. France gained Sa- 
voy and Nice,—but such gains made no sensi- 
ble addition to her power. 

Very different was it with respect to the war 
of 1866. That war weakened Austria, while it 
virtually doubled the power of Prussia. 

The effect we have seen in the war between 
France and Prussia, the latter country being 
supported by Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and 
other German countries, that fought against her 
in 1866. 

All the other nations are afraid of Prussia, 
and her victories in France have made her mis- 
tress of Europe. The balance of power no 
longer exists, one nation being superior; and 
the effect is that not even an alliance can be 
formed against the victors. 

The history of Europe promises to become 
more interesting than ever, and it will require 
to be closely observed by all persons who would 
kegp up with the times. 

——_— o> 


A BABOON HUNT. 


There is strength in numbers, when they act 
inunitye Here is an illustration: A leopard, 
on the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good 
Hope, had killed many young baboons, and was 
disturbing the whole community of apes when 
they joined to hunt him down. 


The baboons did not really mean to risk a 
Pitched battle with him, for these creatures evi- 
dently knew and respected his great powers. 
They had, too, as the result proved, determined 
mg safer and more crafty method of proceed- 

ue. : 

The leopard, fearing the combined strength ef 
his adversaries, left their neighborhood, and re- 
treated across country, but he was followed by 
nearly all the large baboons. On went the leop- 
ard; on followed the baboons. 

The day was hot, and the leopard disliked this 
Perpetual tramping, and so tried to seek a_re- 
treat and lay down and rest. Then it was that 
the baboons closed round and worried him. 
Soon, too, he began to thirst, his tongue hang- 
Mz out of his mouth, and the white foam coy- 
Cring his jaws. 

Water was soon seented by the hunted brute, 
er to this it rapidiy made its way. But now the 
baboons beeame frantic; they closed on to the 
<copard, some by their great activity actually 
tearing him with their teeth, and the creature 
could not drink. The baboons could relieve one 
oe and some could eat and drink too, 
neo ou companions continued worrying the 
: During two days and a night the country for 
ee miles along the course of these creatures 
be s a by the cries of pursuer and pursu- 
‘i and several farmers were witnesses from a 

“ee of portions of the scene here described. 
‘ey Would not interfere, but watched the bab- 
Sons’ method of administering justice. 
os —- out with exhaustion and thirst, the 
a at length could totter no further, and 
“nk to the ground, a prey to the baboons, who, 





in spite of claws and teeth, which were yet 
formidable, attacked him with their whole force, 
and soon tore him to pieces, they themselves es- 
caping with only a few severe scratches. 

Assembling their forces, the baboons returned 
rapidly to their stronghold, where they were 
welcomed by their females and young with cho- 
ruses of loud and triumphant barks, which were 
continued during the greater part of the night. 

: a. 
AN “OLD FOGY” NATION. 

Considering the slow rate ef progress at which 
the “Celestials” have come by what they now 
know, they must certainly be (as they claim to 
be) the oldest nation in the world. <A people in 
whom no improvement can be seen oftener than 
once in 400 years, must have required all the 
time since the days of Nimrod, to get to be civ- 
ilized enough to understand printing, gunpow- 
der and eclipses: 

The Chinese have not gone back, and that is 
saying a good deal in their favor; but in respect 
to material progress, for ages they have made 
no advancement. Four centuries ago they were 
in advance of Europeans in every thing that con- 
tributes to the comfort or luxury of civilized 


life; but where are they now? Authors of the | 


compass, they creep from headland to headland, 
in coasting voyages, never venturing to cross 
the ocean, or to trust themselves for many days 
out of the sight of the shore. 

Discoverers of gunpowder, they supply the 
world with fire-crackers, while their soldiers 
fight with bows and arrows, wooden spears, and 
matchlocks. 

Inventors of printing, they have not yet ad- 
vanced to the use of metallic type and power 
ress, but continue to engrave each page on a 
block of wood, and print it off by the use of a 
brush. Sufticiently versed in astronomy to cal- 
culate eclipses two thousand years before the 
Christian era, they remain to this hourin the 
fetters of judicial astrology; and amone the 
earliest to make advances in chemical discovery, 
they are still under the full sway of alchemy and 
magic. 

Our Western nations have shown more growth 
in their fifties of years than the old Mongolians 
in their five hundreds. 

“Better one decade of England 
Than a cycle of Cathay.” 


sical 
MARTHA WASHINGTON’S WATCH, 
The watch given by George Washington as an 
engagement gift to the blooming widow whom 
he soon after married, is still preserved, and is 
now Offered for sale in Newburg, N. Y. A New- 





; burg paper says: 


| 





After the betrothal of George and Martha, he 
presented his lady-love with a handsome gold 
watch, made expressly to his order in London. 
This watch is now at Newburg, and an effort is 
being made by thee tizens to purchase the inter- 
esting old relic, and deposit it at Washington’s 
headquarters in that city. The price asked for 
it is $1,000. 

It was given by Mrs. Washington to Mrs. 
Haliburton, her niece, and the mother of Judge 
James D. Haliburton, of Virginia. The watch 
bears the name of its maker, ““Barwie, London, 
No. 743.” Itis of the old-fashioned, “bull’s-eve”’ 
pattern, reduced in thickness to a neat lady’s 
style. 

The gold case is inlaid with white enamel 
around the back and face. The watch is in its 
original case, and accompanied by its original 
key. The letters of the name ‘‘Martha Custis” 
are marked on the dial plate, one letter just out- 
side of each of the figures indicating the hours. 
The watch is now 112 years old. A day or two 
ago it was “wound up,” and ticked as of “ye 
olden time,” but it marked the time slowly, 
reminding one of a brave old heart, beating be- 
yond its threescore and ten. 


42> 





PEANUTS, 


Most young people like peanuts, and will be 
interested in the following account of their 
growth: 


This favorite nut is a tropical fruit. It grows, 
not on a tree, or a bush, even, but on a herba- 
ceous stalk, with an annual root. And, what 
may be equally new to many lovers of these 
nuts, they ripen not in the air, but in the 
ground; the impregnated seed vessels having, 
as we had almost said, the instinct of curling 
over and burying themselves in the ground, 
there to grow and ripen into the perfect nut. 
Thepean ut trade has increased rapidly, within 
a few years, and is fast becoming one of the in- 
dustries of the Southern country. 

These nuts, if nuts they should be called, and 
not peas, simply, grow freely in some of our 
Southern States, in some of which they are ex- 
tensively cultivated for the Western and North- 
ern markets. Tennessee, Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Virginia, raise large crops. The Cincin- 
nati Chronic/e estimates the importations into 
that city alone, this season, at 80,000 bags, five 
bushels in a bag, or 150,000 bushels in all, 
chiefly from Tennessee, which it says produces 
the largest and best nuts of any Southern State, 
with the exception of Virginia. 4 


——+o+—_———__ 
PROSY WIVES. 


The wives of men of sentiment are not always 
the most appreciative of women. Jean Paul 
represents Sicbenkas as reading one of his beau- 
tiful imaginings to his wife, who listened with 
eyelids cast down and bated breath. As he 
closed, the sharer of his joys beamed forth with, 


a 
‘Don’t put on your left stocking to-morrow, 
dear; I must mend that hole in it.” 

So, when Sir Walter and Lady Seott were ram- 
bling about their estate, and came upon some 
playful lambs frisking in a meadow, 

“Ah,® said Sir Walter, “tis no wonder that 
poets from the earliest ages have made the lamb 
the emblem of peace and innocence.” 

“They are indeed, delightful animals,” answer- 
ed her ladyship, “especially with mint sauce.” 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 


desirable article. It will be given for srx 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 


subscriber. 
Initial Stationery. 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a‘box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted Amcrican note paper, 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 

Stencil Plate. 

For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
ciL PLATE, fot marking clothing. It can be 
j cut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
| ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
| Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
| Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 

A Beautiful Chromo. 
| For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
| Beautiful Chromo—“The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
‘cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 13 cts. 





= adie : 

VULTURES SEE BUT DON’T SMELL, 

It’ is well known that vultures often fly many 
miles in search of food, and it has been suppos- 
ed their gent was extraordinarily acute. But 
Mr. Wallace, one of the first naturalists of the 
ae, says they find their food by acuteness of 
sight, not of smell. 





“Tam convinced, from repeated observations,” 
>A. R. Wallace, “that the vultures depend 
‘ly on sight, and not at ail on smell, in 
| secking out their food. While skinning a bird, 
| a dozen of them used to be always waiting at- 
| tendance at a moderate distance. The moment 
{I threw.away a piece of meat, they would all 
|run up to seize it; but it frequently happened 
| to fall in a little hollow of the ground or among 
| some grass, and then they would hop about, 
| searching within a foot of it, and very often go 
away without finding it at all. 
| A piece of stick or paper would bring them 
down just as rapidly, and after seeing what it 
was, they would quietly go back to their former 
places. They always choose elevated’ stations, 
evidently to see what food they can discover; 
and then when soaring at an immense height in 
the air, thev will descend into the forest where 
a cow has died or been killed, long before it be- 
comes putrid or emits any strong smell. 

I have often wrapped a piece of half-putrid 
meat in paper and thrown it to them, and even 
then; after hopping up to it, they will retire, 
quite satisfied that it is only paper, and nothing 
at all eatable.” » 
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THE PREMIUM LIST FOR 1871. 

Our Premium List for 1871, will be sent to sub- 
scribers, in their papers, on the last week in Oc- 
tober. 

It will be the largest and the most varied we 
have ever issued, and without exception the most 
liberal in its Gifts and Premiums of any List of- 
fered by other Publications. 

The inducements it will present for new snb- 
scribers will be very great, and it gives us pleas- 
ure to know that our friends will be most liber- 
ally rewarded for their efforts to increase the 
circulation of the Companion. 

We expect to add many thousands of new 
names to our next year’s list. 





— 
OUR PICNIC, 
A jolly fellow who lately went on a picnic 
gives his experience of its pleasures: 





At last it came. “The nice dinner in the 
woods,” you know. Over three thousand little 
red ants had got into our dinner, and they 
were worse to pick out than fish bones. The 
ice cream had melted, and there was no vinegar 
for the cold meat, except what was in my boot, 
and of course that was of no immediate use. 

The music teacher spilled a cup of coffee on 
Maria’s head, and pulled her frizzles off trying 
to wipe off the coffee with his handkerchief. 
Then [ sat upon a raspberry pie, and spoiled my 
white pants, and concluded [ didn’t want any- 
thing more. Lhad to standup against a tree 
the rest of the afternoon. The day offered con- 
siderable variety, compared to every-day office 
life; but there were so m any little drawbacks 
= I did not enjoy it so much as [ might have 

one, 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


I certainly am a curious thing, 
Of that there's little doubt; 
Now sct your wits to work, young friends, 
And try to find me out. 
I’m formed of metal, stone, or wood, 
I’m sometimes large, then small, 
I’m sometimes square, high, low, or deep, 
Or round as any ball, 
I’m often black, or white, or green. 
Am worth a costly sum, 
Or, holding fast a heap of wealth, 
May not be worth a crumb. 
In gardens oft I may be seen, 
And yet it’s pretty clear, 
I'm often found upon a coach, 
Securely fastened there. 
In me a treasure oft is placed, 
By children at their school, 
And when thus spent ’tis only lent, 
That is a us ful rule. JNCLE STEPHEN. 





TEN TOWNS IN INDIANA ENIGMATICALLY EX- 
PRESSED. 


1. A direction and not straight. 
2. A boy’s name, and a kin, . 
3. A getting up, and a planet. 
4. A kind of stone, and a small stream. 
5. The middle, and a small town. 
6. A color, and a stream. 
7. A kind of fuel, and a small town, 
8. A part of the body, and not weak. 
9, A flower, and a small valley. 
10. The centre, and to cover in the earth. 
L. B. OG, 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


FOUNDATION WORDS. 
Two countries. 


CROSS WORDS. 
To behold. 
An animal. 
A girl’s name. 
A wicked fairy. 
A boy’s nickname. 
GEORGIE PATRICK. 


ume gone 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


Iam a word of 12 letters. As I was going to see a 
7, 5,9, 4, 7, 11 boy, 11, 11,4a poor 1, 2, 6, who said 
10, 11 had 6, 5, 6,11 children, but 4, 10, 2, 9, 10, 11 
was not able to give 4, 10, 11, 1 anything to 11, 2, 4, 
because 10, 11 could not work, as 10, 11 had 10, 8,8, 4 
his 2, 12, 1; so I gave 10, 5, 1 some money, and 
said 4, 10, 2, 9 if 10,11 would come tomy house 
4, 10,11 next day, I would give 10, 5, 1 some work 
4, 10,2,9 10,11 could do. My whole was a great 
German Reformer. F. A. G. 


6. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in dey, but not in knight. 

My second is in clear, but not in bright. 

My third is in hair, but not in head. 

My fourth is in zine, but not in leac. 

My jifth is in mountain, but not in hill. 

My sivrth is in brook, but not in rill. 

My seventh is in field, but not in park. 

My eighth is in light, but not in dark. 

My ninth is in China, but not in Greenland. 

My whole was a noted queen of England. E. 


7. 
WORD SQUARE, 


1. A nickname. 
2. - - jiame. 
3. What most people do in summer. M.N. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ear-nest. 

2. Christopher Columbus. 

“Two of a trade seldom agree.” 

Dickens. 

Bored, board, board. Maine, main, main, mane. 
Maud, Issachar, Lily, Tankard, Orange, Napo- 
n.—MILTON, DRYDEN, 

. The tongue. 

. Dictionary, 


] 





gorS coe go 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


CT. 20, 
2 ; 1870. 








, A TEACHER’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
Wearied with the day, 
Now an aching heart and spirit 
At thy feet Tie, 
Far too tired to urge or plead; 
Lord, thou knowest all my need. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
Ifa child has caught 
From my lips one truth for guidance, 
One wn her thought, 
One resolve to seek thy face, 
Lord, I bless thee for such grace. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
Ifl, erringly. 
Spoke to-day in haste or anger, 
Marshly, bitterly, 
Judged unfairly, was unwise, 
See my fault with pitying eyes. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
If I turn aside, 
Deem the path too rough and thorny 
Where thy pierced feet guide, 
Give thy Spirit’s strength, 1 pray, 
Lead me by thy side alway. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
Shepherd of thy sheep, 
Teach me how in patient loving 
Thy dear lambs to keep. 
Never careless, never cold, 
Let me guard them to thy fold. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
If my work is wrong, 
If another’s words and teaching 
Were more true, more strong, 
Better helped these lambs of thine, 
Spare not one fond wish of mine. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
Even in thy death, 
If I fall beside the pathway 
’Neath the fever’s breath, 
Let the waves of Jordan rin 
Sweet as hymns the children sing. 


Jesus, teacher of thy people, 
On the mountains high, 
Where the feet of those made perfect 
Come thy glory nigh, 
Gather, Lord, these lambs of mine, 
Make them, keep them, wholly thine. 





on aa 
A GOOD CALIFORNIA STORY. 


“Give and it shall be given unto you—good 
measure, pressed down and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom.” A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury gives a 
pleasant verification of this in an account of his 
own painstaking to save a fellow-man’s life 





without expectation of reward: 


In the summer of 1850, while on a prospective | 
tour in the mining regions of California, I met | 
with the following little incident, which may be | 
worth relating, and which, at least, has the | 
merit of being true in every particular. The | 
country in those days was very thinly popu- | 
lated, and the mivers principally lived in tents, | 
luinber being exceedingly scarce and very high | 
in price. 

While I was passing along in a lonely part of 
the country, I saw a tent in the distance, and | 
wishing te obtaia some information in regard 
to the diggings in that locality, I approached it. 
The owner was engaged in sweeping out the in- 
terior with a rude broom made of twigs, and | 
did not notice me until I got within a few feet | 
of him. Everything about was scrupulously | 
clean, and in marked contrast to the appear- | 
ance of miners’ habitations generally. 

I shall never forget the pitiful appearance the 
man presented. As near as I could judge, he 
was about six feet four or five inches in height, 
but a perfect living skeleton. 

I remarked, “My friend, you appear to vind 
very sick; too sick to be engaged in such unim- 
portant business as sweeping.” 

He replicd “that he only had a few days to 
live, and that he should like to see things look 
neat during that time.” 

Linquired what the character of his si¢kness 
was, and he told me he had the chronic diar- 
rhea, and as yet had found nothing to afford 
him any relicf. I recommended a preparation 
that I had long known to be very efficacious in 
disorders of that nature; but he was out of 
money, and said that he was too weak to get 
the ingredients, even if he had the means, as 
the nearest camp of importance was six miles 
distant. 

I told him that he should not suffer as long 
as it was in my power to assist him; that I still 
had about two ounces of dust left, and that I 
would place it all at his service, if necessary. I 
easily procured all the ingredients but one, and 
that was the white of eggs, which for a long 
time I found it impossible to obtain. 

Finally, I learned that there was an old 
woman who lived five miles away, in a contrary 
direction from where I procured the other ingre- 
dients, and that she had but one hen. I called 
upon her, and prevailed upon her to sell me 
two eggs, which she did reluctantly, charging 
me five dollars for them. It must be remem- 
bered that in those days flour, sugar, and many 
other articles, brought from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar a pound, while eggs, as an article of 
diet, were entirely out of the question. 

Upon my return, I gave my patient his medi- | 
cine, and having chopped him a considerable | 
supply of wood, and baked him enough bread 
to last a couple of weeks, I remained for several 
days, until I found his condition had begun to} 
improve, when I left him, receiving many ex- | 
pressions of gratitude on my departure. | 

About eighteen months afterward, having 
had bad luck in mining, I went to Knight's | 


Ferry, and having had some little experience in | 
pounding iron, I opened a small blacksmith 
shop, and commenced sharpening picks for a 
living. 

One day while at work at the anvil, a man of 
gigantic stature passed the door, and as he did 


80, our eyes met. He retraced his steps, entered 
the shop, and inquired if I would sharpen his 
pick. I replied in the affirmative, but noticed 
that it was in very good order, and needed but 
little improvement. 

After the job was completed, he inquired my 
charge. I told him seventy-five cents per point, 
or one dollar and fifty cents for the two. Draw- 
ing forth a large buckskin purse, he handed me 
a number of coarse pieces of gold—thirty in 
all—the smallest of which would amount to 
many times the price of the work. I asked 
what he meant. He replied,— 

“{ want you to put it in your pocket.” 

I was much surprised, and began to think my 
customer insane. | told him I was only entitled 
to a dollar and a half. 

“IT don’t care what your charge is, I want you 
to put it in your pocket,” said he. 

I was about to object again, when he said,— 

“Why, don’t you remember me?” 

I told him no; that to my knowledge I never 
saw him before. 

“Why,” said he, “don’t you remember curing 
aman who was so sick he did not expect to 
live, near Yorktown, about eighteen months 
ago?” 

I said that I could not say I cured any one, 
but that I had prescribed for a man so afflicted; 
“but you are not the individual?” 

“Yes, Iam,’ he ee “and had it not been 
for you, I would now be in my grave.” 

I was unable to recognize my former patient 
in the man before me—a perfect Hercules, as he 
seemed—and I told him that if such was the 
case, | could not think of accepting so liberal a 
reward, as my entire outlay for him was only 
about cighteen dollars, and that my time I 
would not count; that I was abundantly com- 
pensated by the fact that I had been instru- 
mental in aiding his recovery, and that I would 
only accept an ounce, in payment for actual ex- 
penses incurred. Ile replied,— 

“Look here, my friend, I don’t want to be se- 
vere with you, but if you don’t pocket that 
dust, you and me will have a fight.’ 

Upon which I surveyed him from head to 
foot, as if I was calenlating the chances, and 
told him that I would rather pocket his dust 
than to fighthim, any day; after which he gath- 
ered up his mining tools, and bidding me good- 
by, left for parts unknown. I then weighed the 
gold, and found there‘ were thirty-six ounces, 
which at seventeen dollars per ounce, amounted 
to six hundred and twelve dollars. 


—_———_+or—__—_—_————_ 
HOME LIFE IN DENMARK. 


A good story is told of a New York merchant, 


who saw one day a beautiful child in the street,, 


and took it up and kissed it. He found after- 
wards that it was his own child, whom he saw 
so seldom as not to know her. Some American 
parents spend little time at home, but in Den- 
mark they have better ideas of home life, as the 
following paragraphs show: 


In Denmark the husband is at home, or very 
near his home and his family, the whole day, as 
he has his office, his shop, or other place of busi- 
ness inthe same house in which his family lives. 
lle breakfasts generally in the morning with his 
children, and has time to examine them a little 
in their lessons before they go to school, and see 
whether their clothes, their books and maps, and 
other apparatus are all in proper order, and he 
oftens finds a pleasure in taking the smaller 


| ones to their school. 


Ife spends an hour or two with his wife, who 
likes to consult him about the dinner of the day, 
or other family or household matters. He then 
recs to his office for some hours, but is called 
when the urn is on the table for luncheon and 
coffee, or some visitor should happen to call, as 
he is then very pleased to come in and havea 
little talk. 

He dines at 8 or 4 o'clock, with*his family, 
when the children have come home from their 
schools, and goes again an hour or two to his 
business, unless a dinner-party, a concert, a 
walk, or something else prevents him, as he is 
never so busy but that he finds time to spend 
with his family at home, or at amusements out 
of doors. 

In this way it is quite natural that the hus- 
band should exercise a great influence on house- 
hold matters. He is always near at hand, and 
never so worried with business that he has not 
time to spend on the arrangement of his house; 
he is, therefore, consulted about everything; 
about Charles’ boots, whether they want to be 
resoled; whether blue or brown strings would 
become little Mary best; whether we had better 
to have the winter cleaning next week or the 
week after; and have the carpets put down now 
or later; whether the winter curtains will do for 
one winter more, when they were done up a lit- 
tle; whether the melon is to be eaten before or 
after the joint at a little dinner-party to-morrow ; 
whether mamma wants a new winter cloak; 
whether we had better look out for another ser- 
vant, &e. 

To be sure, the husband is an important thing 


| in a Danish house, and on many occasions a good 


helper. But there is still a very great space left 
for the activity of the wife; Ict her be as ener- 
getic as she may, there will always be enough 
for her todo, as she is wanted everywhere, by 
everybody, at ail times of the day. 

She has not only the superintendence of the 
household, but takes an active part in it. The 
children are also left to her care, as a Danish 


| mother nurses her children herself, even if she 


has a little assistance in a young girl to help to 


| dress them and to take them ont for a walk. 


Baby sleeps in mother’s arms, or ina cradle 
next to her bed in the night, and is very much 
with her in the day in her sitting-room, where 
also the smaller children play round her when 
they are not out for a walk. 

She gives her children the first rudiments 


of learning, and has often to help the larger 
ones with their lessons in theevening. She has 
to arrange their school, and house, and compa- 
ny dresses; to make many of them herself, and 
to keep them all in repair; and, besides all this, 
she has always to be ready for a walk and a talk 
with her husband; to look a little after his 
things, and help him with a stitch or two; to 
hear his complaints of the troubles of life, and 
pat his cheeks when he is tired or cross; and, 
before all, keep all disagreeable things out of 
his sight. 

You won’t deny that there is very much re- 
quired of a Danish wife; gut who in the world 
should have a more blessed and satisfactory sit- 
uation than she, when her husband loves her, 
and she can fill her place. How nice to be 
wanted everywhere, by young and old ones! 
how beautiful to be able to help every one! how 
pleasant to know that it is my merit when the 
house is clean, and the dinner good, and all goes 
quietly and right! how charming to be appreci- 
ated, and thanked, and loved by all around me, 
and to be missed if I leave the house only fora 
few minutes! This is the case with a good Dan- 
ish house-mother and wife, who could be an ex- 
ample for all house-mothers and wives in the 
world. 
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THE UPAS TREE. 

The terror of this fearful plant has been grow- 
ing less and less, till now there is little left about 
ittodread. The modified story of its marvellous 
powers came out a few years ago, and now here 
is a discovery that threatens to destroy it alto- 
gether. The world can spare the upas tree as 
well as not. 

It is one of the curious facts in the history of 
delusions, that even scientific men once had an 
unquestioning faith in the deadly influence of 
the upas tree on all living things within its 
range. 

Dr. French, an eminent surgeon in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, first described 
the tree and its destructive power, in “Pennock’s 
Outlines of the Globe,” published at the close of 
the last century. As he gave the account from 
his own observation, it seemed entitled to greater 
weight. He said,— 





“I saw it myself, the sole individual of its species, 
standing alone in a scene of solitary horror, in the 
middle of a naked, blasted plain, surrounded by a 
circle of mountains, the whole area of which is coy- 
“ered with the skeletons of birds, beasts and men. 
Not a vestige of vegetable life is to be seen within 
the contaminated atmosphere, and even the fishes 
die in the water.” 


Mr. Darwin, the distinguished botanist, ac- 
cepted the theory as a scientific fact, and in his 
“Botanic Garden,” exercised a little poetic li- 
cense, making the miasma penetrate over ten 
leagues square, and destroy alike the eagle in 
the air, or the lion on the plain. 

A more careful investigation of facts has 
found the tree to be perfectly harmless, and 
that the destructive power is due alone to the 
fumes of sulphate and carbonic acid gas coming 
from volcanic openings in the region. 

There is a famous “Valley of Poison” at the 
foot of the volcano Papandaging, in Java, 
where scientific travellers have found a great 
number of wild animals of various kinds, as 
dogs, cats, tigers, rhinoceroses, squirrels, birds, 
and snakes. The soft hair and feathers are pre- 
served, while the bones crumble and disappear. 

No living thing is found in the vicinity, save 
the upas tree, and it is not surprising that su- 
perstitious notions of its malarious power should 
have been wide-spread. But the true cause of 
death in this case, is very obvious, as there are 
many crevices and openings in the side of the 
mountains, from which carbonic gas and sul- 
phurous fumes are emitted in great quantities. 
It was by such emissions that the elder Pliny 
and his companions were suffocated, at the 
time of the destruction of Herculaneum, though 
they were miles away from Vesuvius. 


THE CRIMINAL CAPTURED. 
The police of Paris are said to have the most 
perfect system in the world, and the acuteness 
and diligence with which they detect criminals 
seem to an observer almost miraculous. The 
following account of one of their operations is 
full of interest: 


An old gentleman, who lived quite alone in 
his house, with a single man-servant, was re- 
ported to have gone to the country. On the 
next day, his servant went after him, leaving 
word that both would be back in a week. 

Three weeks passed, and neither master nor 
servant returned. The police were informed, 
the doors were broken open, and stains of blood 
found on the floor. <A crime had evidently been 
committed, and the servant was, in all proba- 
bility, the criminal; but who was the servant? 

Not even his name was known; he had but 
recently entered the service of the deceased; no 
one had taken the trouble to inquire whence he 
came, and the evidence as to his personal ap- 
pearance was very contradictory. The only fact 
that could be ascertained was that he had en- 
gaged a porter to carry off a heavy trunk. 

Search was immacdiately made for the porter. 
As they are all licensed and numbered, he was 
soon found; but he could only recall that the 
name of Chateaunoux was on the trunk he took 
away, and that there were two large boxes 
standing“6n the staircase. 

At once, inquiries were made in that town. 
The name of the deceased was utterly unknown 
there, but it was reported that a trunk, marked 
“To be called for,’’ and addressed to a M. Mo- 
reau, jeweller, was at the railway office, un- 
claimed, as no such jeweller could be found in 
the town. The trunk was opened, and found to 





contain the body of the unfortunate man. The 
railway authorities, however, knew nothing of 


the trunk, except that it had arrived there, in 
due course, with other freight. 

The investigations had to begin once more at 
the starting point, and the police went now in 
search of the two other boxes that had been 
seen on the staircase. All licensed porters were 
examined once more, and, at last, two were 
found, who recollected having been sent for to 
the house in question, to carry two heavy boxes 
to the stage office, and that the young man who 
employed them had accidentally mentioned Mar- 
seilles. 

Thereupon, all the books in the stage offices 
were searched, till one was found in which a 
man by the name of Vion had taken a seat for 
Marseilles, but it also appeared that he had not 
left on the appointed day. Was the name of 
Vion an alias or a real name? To make this 
sure, the immense registers of the police were 
examined, and showed that there was, in the 
penitentiary of Melun, 2 man by that name. 
He was questioned, and stated that he was the 
father of the servant. At the same time, the 
books of the lodging-houses of Paris were exam- 
ined, and, luckily, the name of Vion was here 
also found. 

The man was to be home at night; the police 
lay in wait for him, and, as he entered the house, 
he was arrested, and charged with the crime. 
He confessed at once, overcome by surprise at 
seeing himself confronted with all the facts, 
The licensed porters, the register of the police, 
and the lists of arrivals, had all lent their aid to 
the discovery and the arrest of the murderer, 
who might otherwise have easily escaped. 


HIGH PRICE FOR INFORMATION. 

Franklin has a good story about his paying 
dearly for a whistle in his boyhood: but he 
didn’t feel quite so badly sold as David Young, 
the {manac maker, in the following anecdote: 





David Young’s almanac, year after year, had 
a great popularity in New Jersey, where the 
weather prophet lived and died. It is reported 
of him that one warm, bright summer day he 
was riding on horseback through a country road, 
with which he was not familiar, and being in 
doubt, he stopped and asked a man if this was 
the road to Morristown. 

“Yes,” said the farmer at work near the fence 
in the field, “but you must make haste, or you 
will get a wet jacket.” 

David saw no signs of rain, and being wise as 
to weather, jogged on without fear. Soon a 
summer cloud darkened the sky, and down came 
a shower of rain which made the weather man 
scud for shelter. Here was something for him 
tolearn. The shower over, he remounted and 
retraced his steps to the prophetic farmer. Find- 
ing him, thus spake David: 

“My friend, I have come back to ask you for 
your sign of rain. I am in the weather line my- 
self, and will give you a dollar if you will ex- 
plain to.me the secret, for am sure you must 
know more about it than I do.” 

“Give me the dollar,” said the farmer, and 
taking it; he proceeded: . 

Well, you see, all about here we take David 
Young’s almanac, and whenever he says ‘look 
out now for rain,’ we know it’s going to be fair; 
and when he says ‘fair,’ we know it will rain sure. 
Now, this morning, I was looking in the alma- 
nac, and it said for to-day, ‘fair weather’;’ so I 
knew for sartin it would rain before night.” 

David Young hit his horse with the switch 
and rode away—a sadder but no* a wiser man. 
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A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 


The gymnastics so common in our female 
schools, do not give such vigor and clasticity of 
body as the housewoyk exacted of girls a cen- 
tury azo. The daughters are less healthy than 
their motheys, and the mothers than their grand- 
mothers. It would be hard to find among the 
school girls of our,lay one who can equal the 
old lady in the following paragraph from the 
Portsmouth Times: 

In the town of Stratham, N. H., there now 
lives a woman named Miss Nabby Robinson, of 
whom the neighbors relate most extraordinary 
things. Miss Nabby is now 94 years of age, and 
is as vigorous and hearty as most women of 50. 

She still does housework, milks the cows, 
makes butter and cheese, and reads without 
spectacles. She is small in stature, and never 
weighed over 115 pounds, but her neighbors say 
that she has been the strongest woman ever 
known in this region. When she was in the 
prime of life, she was once passing a neighbor's 
house, where two men were rigging up planks, 
etc., on which to roll four barrels of cider into a 
wagon. Nabby laughed at what she called 
their ‘‘cob-houses,” and when they retorted 
with something about “woman’s nonsense,” she 
showed them a specimen of her nonsense by 
picking up the barrels, one after the other, and 
utting them in the wagon with apparent ease. 


ascents 
A NEST IN A SKULL. 

The honey-bees set up housekeeping inside ef 
Sampson’s dead lion, but here some little crea- 
tures chose a place of gentler suggestions and 
certainly a great deal more deer. ‘ 


Dear Uncie Tim, — On our front piazza we 
have a very large pair of antlers attached to & 
deer’s skull placed over the hall-door, and what 
do you think? A dear little robin has built her 
nest in the read. Her young oncs are in it, and 
O! it sounds so funny to hear the skull chirp- 
ing, for you can’t see any thing of the nest when 
you look up. But we know it, because we sec 
the old bird going and coming, just as busy & 
she can be. 

Your affectionate niece, 





Kitty B. 





—Hearth and Home. 
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MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 


Now, guess what little friends I have, 
Among the trees and bushes; 

And guess what other ones I have, 
Among the reeds and rushes. 


I know an old brown spider that, 
To go and see his brother, 

Builds daily a suspension bridge, 
From one tree to another. 


My vines are full of humming birds, 
Crickets are in the clover, 

And humble bees, and buzzing bees, 
The flower beds fly over. 


I watch the wee black ants, that seem 
To stop and speak together, 

Then hurry on, to well improve 
This glorious summer weather. 


I walk at evening down the lane, 
Where katy dids keep saying 

The old words o’er, like folks that still 
A tedious trick keep playing. 


But little should I care to learn 


That tale of joy or sorrow,— | 
Surely what Kate did yesterday, | 


Some Kate will do to-morrow. 


Down by the brook a beetle comes 
Oft up the sands to meet me, 


e While a tree-frog, from an osier bough, 


Strikes his wild harp to greet me. 


Alas! these little friends of mine 
Are mine in summer yf 
And by my winter hearth [’ll sit, 





So lonely, O, so lonely! 





For the Companion. 


LADY ARABELLA’S WEDDING. 





“There was an old woman 
Who lived in her shoe; 

She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do.” 


So sang dear old Mother Goose, and so sang 
little Nellie Carter, who had in all, big and lit- 
tle, nineteen in her family. 

Any one would think this a great care for a 
girl only nine years old; yet for some reason, 
perhaps because she did not like odd numbers, 
Nellie longed for one more. 

She gave many little hints as to what she 
wished, but they didn’t seem to take; but I 
think in some way Santa Claus must have got 
“wind of it,” for Christmas morning Nellie 
found peeping out of her stocking a most lovely 
dollie, which far outshone all the others. 

Nellie was delighted with her new treasure, 
and named her Lady Arabella, as she had a 
very stylish air, and was as jauntily dressed as 
any full fledged young lady. 

The nineteen old dollies became “‘old stories,’’ 
and had a very lonely time, while Lady Arabella 
reigned supreme, and required a great deal of 
care and attention. 

Nellie often took her ladyship out to ride and 
walk, gave tea parties for her, and treated her 
to many new amusements. 

One day, she thought sht would complete her 
happiness, by making a wedding for her. The 
trouble was to find a worthy bridegroom—it 
wouldn’t do to think of one of the old dollies, 
for they were not even her equals,—at last she 
decided that her favorite cat should have the 
honor. 

So the banns of marriage were duly published, 
and all the friends of the family were invited to 
be present at the nuptials of Thomas Malta, 
Esq., and Lady Arabella Carter. 

The old dollies were allowed to participate in 
these festivities by giving thcir choicest bits of 
finery to complete Laly Arabella’s wardrobe, 
also to appear as bridesmaids. 

The bride looked very lovely in a l6ng white 
dress and veil. Mr. Malta was suitably attired, 
though he utterly refused to wear gloves. 


He did not appear yery diguitied, however, for 


the snow to find him. 


| just when he should have been vowing “to love, 


honor and protect,” he was frisking about try- 
ing to catch his tail, or 
floated from it. 

He was recalled to the duty of the hour, and 
by the assistance of his mistress made the pro- 


the white ribbons that | 


| per responses, and saluted his bride in a very 


touching manner. 
The wedding breakfast was fine; the bride cut 
the cake, but both she and her bridesmaids were | 


| too delicate to eat anything themselves, and Mr. | 


Malta only took milk in his coffee, so Nellie and | 
her friends had their full share of the feast. 

For a time all went merry as a marriage bell, 
but in a little while Mr. Malta’s domestic bliss | 
came to a sudden end. [ willl tell you all about 
it next week. BERTHA AMES. 

———_+o--——_— 
LITTLE KITTY. 

Peter almost lost his way. He came from | 
school through the woods. It was a new home, | 
and Peter had not learned all the turns and | - 
openings yet. There was a litde path through 
the woods, but it had been snowing all day, and 
the path was covered with suow. The sun was 
setting and the moon was rising. Peter vot 
bewildered. He got turned around, he said, 
and could not find his way home. He called, 
but uo one answered. He shouted as loud as 
he could, but was ouly answered by the echo. 
He called again, “Father, father!’ 

Presently, he heard a feeble voice near him, 
crying, “Mew, mew, mew.’ Ile turned round, 
and there was his little kitty. She heard her 
young master’s voice in the woods, and, remem- 
bering his kindness, van a long way throuzh 


| 





| through the land. 


Pine COMPOUND. 
| family. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES are known all 
We take pleasure in com- 
mending to business men the edition for count- 
ing-houses, published by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., of N. Y., who are represented in 
Boston by the well known firm of W. A. Wilde 
& Co. There is an appendix containing valua- 
ble information, which alone ought to give it a 
place in every counting-room. 





—— — eee 


€e™ Parties ordering articles advertised in our col- 
umns, will please say that they saw the 
ment in the Yourn’s Companion. 


advertise- 





A SimpLe Remepy, but one that has proved very ef 
feectual in curing Sore Throats, Hoarseness, Pulmonary 
Affections and Kidney Complaints, is found in Waite 
It is sate even for the youngest in the 


Dr. Geo. W. Swett has removed his N. gE. Botanical 
Depot from 106 Hanover Street to the spacious store, 37 
Court Stret. His preparations are already well-known, 
and no doubt his increasing business has Compelle do him 
tor make this desirable ¢ hange. 


GENTLEMEN who require to Dye the Moustache or 
bade pean brown or black will find a much more conven- 
ier ‘le—tree from liquids or poisons—in CLARK'S 
P Xi TEN” { HAIR PENCIL. Sent by mail, free,on re 
ceipt of 75 cts., and warranted to suit or money refunded. 
MG ow E. P. CLark, Northampton, Mass. “Box 24. 

—5w 





PoLAND’s Humor Doeves cleanses the blood from 
allimpurities, cures constipation, regulates the bowels, 
removes languor, increases the appeti e,in short, adds 
renewed vitality to the whole system. The igh hoary 
mony is being constantly received in its favor. Try 
if you would have a perfect remedy and one free ion 
any injurious substances. For sale by all Drugygists. 








Glu-ene Colloquy. 


“Did you ever?” No, [never 
Saw the like of it before.” 
“Goodness gracious—just as strong as ever,’ 
“GLU-ENE will mend ANY THING, I am sure."* 








Peter took up pretty 


| pussy, and, following its fovtinarks, soon saw a 


| 


| 


| quires 


bright light shining through the kitchen wi..- 
dow. ” 

If Peter had amused himself by tormenting 
the kit.y, you may be sure it would have run 
the other way. 





SHARP-SHOOTING LAWYERS, 
profession of a practising barrister re- 
rough talent, sometimes, and one will 

hardly hold his own in it who cannot bring into 

play a cer®&in pugnacious wit, in self-defence: 


The 


At a court held in Lynchburg, Va., a distin- 
guished member of the bar, appealing to the 
court for the discharge of his client, wound up 
with the statement that if the court sent him on 
for further trial, a stain would be left upon his 
characier that could not be washed off “by all 
the waters of the blue ocean, and all the soap 
that could be manufactured from the ponderous | 
careass of the Commonwealth’s attorney. 

Yo this.the ponderous attorney replied that, 
while he “deemed it foreign to the case at the 
bar, he desired to advise the court, if they 





| thought it advisable to boil his body into soap, 
| that they should look to the opposite counsel for 


| the ‘concentrated lie’ out of which to make it!” 


Court, bar and spectators exploded, and our 

informant knoweth nothing more, even now. 
——_<+@oo——_—_——. 
BRING A CLEAN TUMBLER, 

“Trenzus” of the New York Observer. recent 
ly travelled from New York to Greenport, L. I. 
The journey, though short, was an eventful 
one, and among the haps and mishaps which 
befel the veteran pilgrim, was an incident which 
he relates as follows: 

“It was a hot, dusty, disagreable ride. A boy 
appeared with a jug of water to refresh the dry 
and thirsty travellers. [ took a swallow from 
the common tumbler, and in disgust said to the 


“This tumbler has had ruin in it.’ 

“Yes,” said a man in the next seat, 
in myself; have you any objections?” 

“Certainly, Lhave, You can put rum into 
your own tumbler, if you like, but I prefer to 
mix my liquors to suit myse]f. Boy, bring : 
clean tumbler,’ ” 

All of which goes to show that though our 
brother begins to wear the dignities of many 
years, he has not yet joined the company of 
those, who having noses, smell not.—Congreqa- 
tonatist. 


‘Lh put it 


————~o——_—_———_—_. 
CULTIVATE CONVERSATION. 
A.good talker'is rarely found, simply because 
children are not trained to know when to talk 
and when to be silent. There are many who 
chatter from morning until night; such persons 
are to be avoided. Think before you speak, and 
let the law of hindness influence all your words. 
Never hurt the feelings of your companions for 
the sake of being witty. If you disregard the 
feelings of playmates, you may be called en- 
tertaining, 
friends.— Oliver Uptic’s Mayrzine. 
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TWO WAYS. 


I know somebody who always appears to be 
miserable; and this is the way she contrives to 
be so,—thinking always about herself, constant- 
ly wishing for what she has not got, idling 
away her time, fretting and grumbling. 

I know somebody who is much happier; and 
this is the way she contrives to be so,—thinking 
of others, satisfied with what her heavenly 








Father has judged best for her, and striving to 
make others happy. 


boy,— | 


but you will never have any true | 


Month, with Stencil and Key- 
| 82504 Check Dies.” Secure Circular and Sam- 
| ples free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 396m 


Two New Sets 


—oR— 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


The apg Stories, 


By Mrs. 8. B. C. SAMUELS. 





24mo. 24 Illustrations. Per volume...... erccceceetd CtS. 
P Comprising: 
ADELE. NETTIE’S TRIAL. 
ERIC, JOHNSTONE'’S FARM, 
HERBERT. ENNISIFELLEN, 


| 

| 

| Mrs, Samuels is a pleasing writer; whose contribu- 
| tions to Oliver Optic’s and other juvenile magazines 
have been eagerly welcomed by young people. None 
| of the stories in this series have ever been published 
| before. The scenes are laid in the citf of New York; 
| the prairies of the far West; the schools of Eton; 
| the chalk cliffs of England; the castle of Ennisfellen 
in Germany; affording rich material for an agreeable 
and instructive series of story books, which the au- 
thor has profitably employed. The whole series is 
admirably illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 





BY PAUL COBDEN. 
WHO WILL WIN? Ilé6mo. Ill'd...... 


GOING ON A MISSION. 
16mo. Illustrated.............$1 25 


$1 25 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


The American Educational Series. 
The attention of Teachers and School Officers is in- 
vited to the excellence of this popular series as a 
whole. It comprises a full line of fresh, well graded, 
and beautifully, and substantially manufactured Text- 
Books, among which are the 


Union Readers, 
Robinson's Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster's Dictionaries, 
Gray's Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, Retail price reduced 
to 15 cents. 
Wilson’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 


oodbury’s German Course, 
And many other well-known works. 


(#r-The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive 
of THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES CF SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE TEXT Books, and Tur EpUCATIONAL 
REPORTER, a handsome publication full of useful in- 
formation, mailed free to any address. Address 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 


“ 
THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 

Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 

English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Commereial. 
Location admirable. ‘Twentieth Annual Session. Thor- 
ough pre poe ~ College or Business. For cheulens, 
address GE - MILLER, A. M., Principal. 

Re notes a, ad, Meigs, Schae tte r, Mann, Krauth, 
Seiss, Hutter, &c.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 
J. 8. Yost, B. M. ‘Boyer, M. Russell Thayer, &e. 35—tf 
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FALL STYLES! 


Wilton, Brussels and Low-Priced 


CARPETS! 


GOLDTHWAIT, — 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
83 Washington Street, 


39—6w BOSTON. 





Children ' T eething ! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Suf® to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, When timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 





By the Author of Bessie Lovell, Madge Graves, &c., 
Being the Istand 2d vols. of 


The Beckoning Series. 


for *‘Oliver Optic’s Magazine.”” The volumes of this 
series are not only attractive, but are good, who!le- 
some books of a religious character. For Sunday 
school libraries they are particularly suited. Sold by 
all booksellers and newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 


r 42—lw_ New York. 
4 TURNER’S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asafe, certain, and speedy cure for 


: . 
Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases. 
ITs EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 
An UNFAIL{ING REMEDY for NEURALGIA FACIALS 
- often effectinga perfect cure in a single diy. No form 
of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its s wonderful power. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuraigia, affect- 
ing the entire system, its use for a few days atlords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. it contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualified ap- 
proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every part 
of the country gratefully acknowledge its power to soothe 
| the tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength. 

Sent by mail on rs of price and postage. 
One package .- - $1 Postage a 
Six packages . 5 00 

It is sold by all dealers indrugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
42—lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

















THe New CHINESE TARGET PISTOL—self loading— 
without any danger—tired by compressed air. 
for $1. D.B. BROOKS & BRO., manutacturers of Games, 
55 Washington St , Boston. 4l—2w 





PoETICAL NoTE Paper, printed in Gold, for corres- 
pondence of jon, persons—24 varieties—60 cts. per 
quire, pre-pai I. A. Pirtmay, Cincinnati, O. 4l—2w 











Use Dr. STREETER'S MaGNetic Listunt—for inter- 


nal and external use. 3m 


The author of “Bessie Lovell’’ is a favorite writer | 


| 





la 


“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is adininistered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bettle. 

Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


50 Cts. to $5 per Evening at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment to 
Men and Woinen at their homes. One person ineach lo- 
cality throughout the United States, can cageee in this 
business at great wages. We send, FREE, full particulars 
anda valuable sample, which will ‘do to Commence work 
on. Any person secing this notice, who wants profitable, 
eae work, should send us their address, without 


“tw E.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Me. 


Dighton Furnace Ccmpany, 
eantoenre rs of the Celebrated WEBSTER ILOT 
IR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. ~ Stoves, Ranzes, Hollow W he and Sinks, 
Ww ‘Tought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 

_w—ly 6 ‘and 98 Nout STREET, ‘Boston, 








A DAY! 40 articles for pore 


he Seupies 
3 QD free. I. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


3—im 
ARTIFICIAL HONE Y—Pure and Delicious. viii to 
make it easy seuonea sent free. Address G. G. BER- 


| RY, North Suratford, N . HH. 35—13w 


6 cents | 
aa 


Post-paid | 


CAPILANIA—For taperting to any Hair, the 
color of which may not be desirable, any shade required, 
; fromva delicate brown to a deep black. It is easy of ap- 

lication, consisting of one preparation only, and the 
| hair requires no soaping or washing cither before or after 
BURR & PERRY, General Agents, 26 
l—4weop 


its application. 
! Tremont Street. 
| ieee 
| GYWINDLEDOM VENTILATED. —Rascality ex- 
| posed.—'the “STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” 
a Rich, Rare and Racy &-page, (oy | Paper, nearly 
LEDGER size, full of Sketches, Pe ‘un, Wit, and 
Humor. Makes a specialty of kxp % Swindlers; 200 

“shown up” in 1870; millions of dollars saved. It gives 
anew $3 Engraving, 19x24 inches, “Pioneers of Ameri- 
ca,’ to each subscriber, and it is only 75 cents a year. 
Specimen for stamp. _ Address “ST AR SPANGLED 
BANNER," Hinsdale, N. , 40—lw 

















TERMS: 
SuBscripTion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. i 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


The 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE 
send the money in a registered letter. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. | 





Drafts. 
CURED, 





“he 
All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 
The date against your name onthe margin of vour paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 





DISCONTINUANCES.~— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all oon to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, | 
and their papers are ordered to be disc ontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
ex is seht. Your name cannot be found on our | 
200ks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. | 
ITS CHARACTER AND FORMATION.—NO. VI. 

The English House of Lords existed down to 
1707, when the union of England and Scotland | 
called the British Parliament, and consequently | 
the British House of Lords, came into existence. | 

This existence was not unbroken duritg the 
four hundred years, or thereabout, that clapsed 
between the beginning of the reign of Edward 
If., and the union of England and Scotland. 

When the House of Commons in the Long 
Parliament (1648) appointed a High Court of 
Justice to try Charles I., all the Peers who acted 
on the measure voted against its passage, thus 
throwing the bili out of their House; but the 
House of Commons treated the opposition of the 
Peers with contempt, passing a vote, in flat dis- | 
regard of history, that the Commons were su- 
preme in England, and that the consent of the 
House of Lords was not necessary to vive force | 
to their enactments. Shortly after the Com- 
mons abolished the House of Lords, which was 
not restored till 1660, on the restoration of 
Charles If. The monarchy and _ the 
House of Parliament fell together, and they 
were restored together. They are, indeed, inte- 
gral parts of the same system. 

Cromwell, during his protectorate, sought to 
restore the House of Lords, but failed utterly. 
Had he been allowed to make himself king, he 
might have restored the upper chamber of the 
Legislature, and have established a dynasty. 
But he had no real support save what the army 
gave him,—and the army was composed of thor- 
ough Republicans, who had not cut off the head 
of one king only to create another, and who de- 
tested the House of Peers. 

The peerage has been greatly changed by 
time. Most of the old families have been ex- 
tinct for generations. The oldest peerage dates 
only from the thirteenth century. 

The oldest dukedom dates from the fifteenth 
century, and so does the oldest earldom, that of 
Shrewsbury,—the next, that of Derby, dating 
from the same century. 

Civil wars had a great deal to do with the 
changes in the English peerage. The wars of 
the Roses, or wars of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, in the fifteenth century, were fatal to 
many noble families. Those wars were carried 
on by two parties among the English high aris- 


tocracy, and the result was destructive to that | 


aristocracy. Many of the Peers of the next cen- 
tury were members of new families in politics, 
though old as belonging to the gentry. 


| 
In course of the struggles that grew out of the 


Reformation, some aristocratical families per- 
ished. Others perishedin the civil war of the 
time of Charles I. Others “died out,” 
circumstances and time. 

The union of England and Scotland, in 1707, | 





the 
! 
| then being part of the imperial system. 
; Irish church was lately abolished, 


| crature, 
| Russell because of his long and useful political 


| Pitt was Prime Minister, 


| Lord Clyde,—all men of great abilities and great 


| scent. 

g | in 
| 

were 


| Campbell, the little son of a Scotch widow. 


| busy, and read to her; 


upper | 


| 


victims of 


led to an addition being made to the House of. yet it is always going ‘along with us.’ 
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Lords, which, as we have said above, then 
beeame a British Chamber. Scotland was to 
send sixteen representative peers to that House, 





| Which were to be elected by the Scotch Peers. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

They are elected for each Parliament. | 
The union of Great Britain and Ireland, in 


| 1800, led to a further increase in the members of | 


the Upper House. Ireland was allowed to send 
twenty-cight temporal Peers to the House of | 
Lords, chosen for life; and four spiritual Peers, | 
Protestant hans h as by law established | 
As the 
Ireland takes 
rank with Scotland in regard to the peerage, 
and no longer can send bishops to the House of 
Lords. 

The number of members of the House of Lords 
has been greatly increased by creations of Eng- 
lish Peers, who have the right to sit in that 
Some men, as the first Duke of Well- 
ington, for example, have been made Peers be- 

cause of their great services in arms; others, as 
the late Lord Macaulay, have been made Peers 
because of their talents, and their merits in lit- 
Lord John Russell was made Earl 


IIouse. 





services. 
But very many men have been made Peers for | 


partisans of this or that minister or sovereign. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, twelve Peers were 
made at once, to carry out the designs of Harley 
and St. John,—but, generally speaking, but few 
Peers are created at a time. 

Not a few of the Peers made since the younger 
(in 1784) were not of 
birth. Among them were such men as | 
Lord Nelson, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Eldon, and | 


high 


| Services, but of “low birth,’ as the term is, in 
}comparison with the birth of Peers of old de- 
Lord Lyndhurst was an American, born 
soston, in the year 1772, while Americans 
british subjects. 





VARIETY. 


POOR MOTHER. 
The New Haven Palladium thus sketches a 
tearful scene of bereaved love. 
One of the lost by the Chicago fire was Hugh 
It 
around the ruins, 
lost darling. She 


was pitiful to see his mother 
erying and bewailing her 





| spoke with a Scotch accent, and told how “IHugh- | 


ey was a charming reader and writer;” how 
he went to Sunday school, and used to sit by | 
her side on Sunday evenings when she was not | 
how he went home and | 
asked her if tea was ready; how he would not | 
wait for it, but told her that he wanted to see | 
the fire, and then took off his Sunday clothes, | 
and put on his old ones, and went out and never 
eame back. 

Then the poor woman cried and sobbed, and 
as the depth of her loss came over her, she cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and gave way to 
emotion. Her good honest face expressed ter- 
rible anguish, and she could hardly be torn 
away from the spot. She said she could not go 
away without sceing him. 

Then she told how all his clothes were ready 
for him to go to school on Monday morning; 
how he had been working during the vacation | 
for Mr. Johnson, a real estate man; how Mr. 
Johnson liked him—what a good boy he was, 
and how he loved his mother. 

The excuse he made for going out was that | 
his Sunday school teacher’s place wag on fire, 
and he should go and help him. He was a pu- | 
pilin Mr. Moody’ s Sunday school, and his teach- 
er was a clerk in the Farwell store. 

When last seen, ““Hughey”—as his mother 








af: | 


fectionately called him—was going up the stairs | 


leading to the second story of Farwell s build- | 
ing in company with another boy, who is also | 
missing. The crash came, and the widow’s 
heart was broken. She told the sad story in a 
homely way, forcible and pathetic. None of the 
crowd of men who stood around her did not | 
pity her. They offered her crumbs of comfort 
and charitably cast doubts upon his fate. It 
was no use—she was not to be comforted; she | 
seemed to feel that her loved one was lost, and 
probably it is true. 
. = dinvitcecniasin 
NAMES ON FRUIT. 
“Any design ean be printed on such fruit as 


apples and peaches by cutting the design in pa- | 


per, and pasting it with common flour paste 
upon the fruit just before it ripens. The action 
of the sun in coloring will be prevented on the 
protected portions; and when the fruit is ripe, 
remove the paper, and the design will appear in 
a lighter or different color from the rest of the | 
fruit. If you try the experiment on a red- | 
cheeked apple, the design will appear in yellow, 
| surrounded with red. 


a 
GOD WITH US. 


Two little girls were walking homeward, one 
pg evening. I overheard one of them 
say, “Sister Annie, it don’t make any difference 
| how fast we walk; the moon keeps up with us 
every step of the way; it don’t move at all, and 
$o’ it is 


with the dear God in heaven; though He seems ! 
far away, He is keeping step with us always in | 


the march of life.— sttle ( Corporal. 





ip 





A THINKING PARROT. 


A son of the Emerald Isle wished to present | 


a parrot to an intimate friend. He accordingly 
called on a dealer, who, having just sold his last 
parrot, persuaded Mike to buy an owl. 

Mike paid $3 for the bird, and immediately 
walked off withit to the house of his friend, who 
was highly pleased with it. About four weeks 


| after, Mike again called to see what progress 


the Polly made. 
“And how does she spaik?”” asked Mike. 


“She don’t spaik at all—niver a word since | 


the day you bought it.” 


| 
Mike was off in a jiffy to ask the dealer why 


the bird didn’t speak. 

“She hasn’t spoken one word as yet,” said | 
Mike, as soon as he could gain breath. 

“O!” replied the man of business, with ovat | 


| indifference, “she is not a great speaker, but a | 


very, great thinker.” Mike | left, nonplussed. 


ae 
REMOVING TEMPTATION, 

Roy, three years old, was very fond of getting 
matches to play with, which so frightened his 
| mother that she read him a long lecture, hardly 
expecting any good to result from it That he 
Femembered it, however, was manifest, for be- 
ing in his aunt’s room, one day, when she was 





| services of an inferior nature, and to reward the | | packing up to move, the match safe, as usual, 


| attracted his longing eye. He hovered around 
lit a long while, it being within reach of his 
chubby hand all the while. At last he said,— 

“Cuddy (for cousin) Ratel, you had better 
put that match-box up. I fe | just asif I should 
be getting to work with it pretty soon.” 

It is needless to say that the brave little fel- 
low’s temptation was instantly removed beyond 
his reach. 

blictte nice 


A COURAGEOUS MISSIONARY. 

Several Indian chiefs having become open 
enemics of the Gospel, Mr. <liot, sometimes 
called the Apostle of the American Indians, 
when in the wilderness, without the company 
of any other Englishman, was at various times 
treated in a threatening and barbarous manner 
by some of those men. Yet his Almighty Pro- 
tector inspired him with such resolution that 
he said,— 

“Tam about the work of the great God, and 
my God is with me: so that I fear neither you, 
nor all the sachems (or chiefs) in the country. 
I will go on, and do you touch me if you dare.” 

They heard him, and nee aony. 


ae 
COOL BRAVERY. 


Charles XII., king of Sweden, was a remark- 
ably brave man. One day when he was dictat- 
ing letters to his secretary, a bom) fell through 
the roof and into the next room of the house 
where they were sitting. The secretary, terri- 
fied lest the house should he blown down upon 
them, dropped his pen out of his hand. 

“What is the matter?” asked the king, calm- 
lv. “Ah! sire, the bomb,” stammered the sec- 
retary. “And what has the bomb got to do 
with what I am dictating to you?” said the 
king. - “Continue.”’ 


- > 
MORE CREWEL THAN WICKED. 


A lady sent her little boy to the store to buy 
some crewel—or worsted, as it is now more 
generally called. The little fellow’s memory 
did not serve him very well, for when he arrived 
at the store where such yoods are kept, he in- 
quired for gruel; whereupon he was directed to 
an apothecary shop. Imagine the lady’s sur- 
prise when her boy came home with a package 





| of arrowroot! 





A youneG lady once hinted to a gentleman 
that her thimble was nearly worn out, ‘and asked 
what reward she should receive for her industry. 
He made answer, the next day, by sending her 
a new one, with the following lines: 

I send you a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope will fit when you try it; 

It will last you long, if it’s haif as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it. 


A PAPER is published in the Cherokee Nation, 
one page of which is printed in what is supposed 
to be the Indian tongue. One of its exchanges 
says: “It’s the worst case of pickled tongue we 
| have come in contact with. 


| type foundry.” 


| HEAVEN is the eternal presence of God. 


nothing you would not like Him to read. 
no place where you would not like God to find 
you. 
like God to say, “Show it to me.” 
you would not like Him to hear. 


man what the given name of his wife was. 
stammered a little, 


and finally answered, ‘ 


declare! I have'called her mother so long that I 
He finally hunted 


have forgotten her name.’ 


| it up. 
Who gives any thing, food or clothing, to a 
| beggar, and does not expect thanks? Yet how 


| many who receive God’s daily bounties, and ask 
daily bread, forget to 


every morning for God’s 
give God thanks! 

short time, but didn’t like the country. 
sick all the time I was there,” 


year ago!” 


The page looks as if 
| there had been a nitro-glycerine explosion in a 


Do 
nothing that you will not like God to see. Write 
Go to 


Read no books of which you would not 
Say nothing 


One of the census takers asked an old gentle- 
He 


Aw Irishman went to live in Scotland for a 
“T was 
said he; “and if I 
had lived there till this time, I’d been dead a 


——e 


Who Shall be Governor? 


Who shall the next incumbent be 
Of the “Gubernato ial seat?" 
We'll wait a little while and see, 
When at the polls the people meet. 
We hope the best man for the place 
The people will place there; 
A sincere lover of his race, 
Who to “do right’* will dare. 
We hope the people then will rest, 
And all the Boys wear “CLoruinc” 
sat, Pants, Hat, Shoes, and handsome Vest, 
F rom Fenno’s—corner of Beane h Street. 


neat, 
Cc 
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Have you a Cabinet Organ or Melodeon? 


Clarke’s New Method 


—FOR— 


REED ORGANS 


Is the Best and Most Popular Instrue. 
tion Book Published for these 
Favorite Instruments. 


Price, $250. Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

42—lw CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 





Capital Books for the Young! 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY A. YOUNG &Co. 


BREAKING THE RULES. 
A Story of School Life. 1vol.,16mo. Price, $195, 


MARK DUNNING’S ENEMY. 
By Mary DwWINELL CHELLIS. 1 vol., l6mo, §13), 


BERTIE’S LIBRARY. 


6 vols., 32mo. In neat box ... ....... $150. 
Little Bertie. The Two Mottoes, 
Willie’s Wish. Little Jame 


8. 
Curious Tom. Old Ben’s Stockings. 





MINNIE’S LIBRARY. 
6 vols., 32mo. In neat box........ $150. 
Little Minnie. A Real Victory. 
Afraid of the Dark. Sowing Little Seeds, 
Birthday Present. Milly’s Doves. 





WOODLAWN SERIES. 

By Mrs. LEsii«z. 

Tilustrated. In neat box. $36). 
Bertie’s Home. Bertie and the Masons. 
Bertie and the Plumbers. Bertie and the Painters, 
Bertie and the Carpenters. Bertie and the Gardeners. 


6 vols., 18mo. 





Please send for our full catalogue of Children’s Books 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
24 Cornhill, Boston. 


42—2w 
INSTALLMENTS. 


$5. 
We sell all the first class 


SEWING MACHINES 
on more favorable terms than any Company in New Eng- 
land for cash. 
Cash by $5 Monthly Installments, or may 

be paid for in or. 
Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on any plan will fin! 
it to their advantage to call before purchasing. 

EY & 











(The oldest house in the business in Boston) 
*42—l3w 130 Tremont St., (cor. W inter) Boston. 
| $500 REWARD. 

Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. a ohn $15 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggi 

CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 

120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. -b6m 


Only 5 Cents 


For 2 whole year's subscription to 


THE TOMAHAWK, 


A neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the interes 
and Amusement of every body. Itis 


The Cheapest Paper Published! 


Each number contains EIGHT QUARTO PAGES, 
nearly as large as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It 
contains matter of interest to every body. Splent tid 
Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wisdom, ett. 
etc. NOW is the time to subscribe. Only 25 cents? 
year. Specimens Five cents. None Freer. Send along 
your quarters. 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 


All persons who send in their subscriptions for 1871 
or befure November Ist, will receive the October, Ne 
vember and December numbers of 1870 FREE. 


ONE ‘YEAR FREE!! 


Notwithstanding the extremely low price of THE 
TOMAHAWKE, its large circulation enables us to make 
a most liberal offer. We will send THE TOMAHAWK 
ONE YEAR FREE to any person who will get us Fol 
subscribers. ALL can afford it—ALL will like it. 

Send on your subscriptions at once, and get the papet 
for FIFTEEN Moytus. You will not regret it! 


Address 
.. FOUNTAIN, 


Middletown, Cont. 


{™ Say in what paper you saw this advert isement 
41—2w 
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WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarh wy 
simple remedy, and will send the-receipt ms 
40—2weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGE? 1, Hot ken 





GENTS WANTED-(3225 a Month)-by th 
American Knitting Machine Co. 
MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO Eas 


C. H. Siwonps, Printer, $0 BRoMFIELD St. 
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